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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION, 





\. Y. Christian Advocate and Journal. 
THINGS AS& THEY ARB.’ 
s» article, with the above heading, which ap- 
Ziou’s Herald some time ago, has been 


, with great avidity in the South as proof 


eastern brethren have resolved 


that oul 


erpetual war, until they shall have procured 
tment of a rule of discipline, excluding all 


iders from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

’ ticle was signed by some sixteen preachers, 
New-England Conference, and more than in- 

d that the opinions expressed would be found 
netioned by the preachers and members of 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New-England. 
We confess that the article greatly alarmed us,— 
t we bad the slightest apprehension that the 

und feelings expressed by these brethren, as 
stood them, and as they appeared to be un- 

| generally, obtained to any great extent in 


New-England churches. We had been among 


i knew better. But we feared that the an- 
of these opinions and purposes would 
n a bitter controversy among themselves, 
ould eventuate in another ‘ Scottite’ affair. 
W d learned during our visit to Providence, 
Now-England, and Mame Conferences, that the 
ship, as well as the more efficient and use- 
the ministers, longed for repose, They 
veary of the long strife of abolition controver- 
d had resolved, if possible, to prevent the agi- 
f the subject in the churches, Some were 
d that if the feelings which this controver- 
ngendered did pet subside, it would be im- 
sustain the ministers even in the princi- 
s—and among these we may mention 
\\ Rhode Island, where the Providence An- 
Conference assembled ; and Bath, Maine, the 
Maine Annual Conference ; and we have 
» believe that these stations were by no 
s exceptions to the general state of the New- 
| nd Churches. We are sure, too, that most of 
s in Boston desire-—and are resolved to 
e on this subject. 
eing the state of the case, we could not 
it apprehension to the effects of the arti- 
to which we have referred; and the more so, 
influence we supposed it might have on 
tions of the Chureh, under the circumstan- 
ch so unhappily exist. We, indeed, were 
was not the voice of the New-England 
which we heard; but the Western Christ- 
Advocate shows that our good brother Elliott 
lered it in a different light, and, according to 
ect it bore, dealt honestly and faithfully with 
brethren. 

But our fears have subsided. Some of the breth- 
ho signed the article have assured us that their 
ug has been misapprehended, and indorse the 

tion of the Editor of Zion’s Herald, that they 

not mean to dissent from the views and opin- 

of the Editor, given in an article which we 
pied some time previously into the Christian Ad- 
te and Journal with approbation; and we learn 
several other ‘signers’ indorse this declaration. 
Chere are, no doubt, circumstances connected with 
whole affair which would throw light upon it, if 
could be disclosed; but We nevertheless con- 

er the withholding this disclosure as prudentand 
proper. Meantime we are happy in the assurance 
0 serious agitation is to grow out of the occur- 

l'rom various parts of New-England we have re- 
vived letters assuring us, that the communication 
headed * Things as they are’ does not express the 
sentiments and purposes of any considerable por- 


{ the New-Eugland preachers and people, if 
hey have not misapprehended its import. ‘They confi- 
assure us that they have no disposition to 
tend fora rule of discipline which shall make 
cipation a condition of membership. They 
lieve the legal relation of ‘ master.and slave’ is 
nder all circumstances, sinful; and as the Dis- 
ne as it now is, asks what shall be done for the 
rpation of the ‘ great evil, they believe there is 
t honest intention to answer the question by the 
ind prudent disciplinary measures as the 
providence of God shall open the way, removing 
present hindrances, and allowing the Church to 
t, 80 as not to augment the evil in its bearings 
on the slaves themselves, as well as upon their 
Meantime they consider the Baltimore 
Annual Conference as having proved beyond all 
stion, that it has always been actuated by the 
Methodist anti-slavery principles, by the exclu- 
of slavery from the traveling ministry under its 
urisdiction; though it could not consent to a rule 
of discipline to expel the slaveholding members of 
the Church, embarrassed as they are by State legis- 
, and other incidental circumstances, which 
e Church has no power to control. 
Upon the whole, we may confidently assure our 
rethren elsewhere, that no furious ultraisms, no 
ind impracticable measures, are to be expect- 
reatter from our New-England brethren col- 
tively, though we cannot answer for New-Eng- 
iy more than for any other portion of the 
h, that there will not be in it, in all after time, 
10t-headed and self-confident men, whose de- 
fdistinetion may lead them into foolish exces- 
nd extravagances. We believe, however, that 
eXtravagances are as likely to be rebuked 
present sound opinions, good temper, and 
feeling of the New-England ministry and 
ship, as in any other part of the Union, 
have already said, that the brethren who sign- 
article complained of, do not acknowledge 





} 


We 


is} 
i i 


® meaning which is given to it, however clear 
me may think that meaning to be. They have a 
ght to their disclaimer, and the Editor of the Her- 
id has made it for them, no doubt upon good au- 
thority, and we aecept it willingly. We hope all 


\ 


) took exception to the article will accept the 
isclaimer; and if any unkind feeling has been pro- 
ked by what they considered a misrepresentation 
I the feelings of the New-England churches, it will 
be extinguished by the subsequent explanations— 
i the evident intention of the Editor of the Her- 

d to suffer no such cause of offence to be again 
fiven in his columns. We have been much con- 
ted upon the pacific course of the Advoeate 

is matter ; but really we cannot see how we 

! have entered into controversy on such an oc- 
n,as we were not a moment in doubt as to the 

© state of opinion and feeling among our eastern 
ethren. We had mourned with them in their late 
atl] ctons, had been taught confidence in them by 
the firmness with which they withstood the strong 
‘uluences which had been brought to bear upon 
‘eta to seduce them from the Church; and it was 
ot tor an incidental circumstance, however myste- 
us and unaccountable, to change our feelings, or 
vert our confidence, We shall rely upon the 

o¢ sense, and sound piety, which we discerned in 
New-England brethren when among them, for 
tmost effort to preserve the peace and harmony 

of the ¢ hurch, until we shall have much stronger 
“*sons tor believing a change has passed over their 
_mions and feelings. Yetif there are those among 
“®—or in any other portion of the Chureh— 
ose “voice is still for war, who, reckless of the 
. a of agitation in the Church, are resolved upon 
“Measures with respect to slavery, we tell them 
vnly they are not Methodists in heart or life, and 


ID 


wi 


Ww sooner they renounce the pretension the better. 
“ ye Elliot, and advise all such persons 
~~ ‘28Ke@ haste 


p and join the Scottites,or set up for 
a _, Their continuance with us will work 
¥«, only evil, and that continually. 
tm now, may not we say all that is in our heart 
. th ; “pect to ‘ things as they are,’ and as they al- 
Ways have been, in New-England, and es jally 
- Wwe found them during our sojourn in t part 
*t the Union? ~ We are sure the relative and posi- 
Ye condition of the New-England States is misun- 


nsel yes, 
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denied or concealed that a variety of Strange vaga- 
ries in religion, polities, and philosophy have had 
their origin among them,and have been propagated 
by them, with an ardor and zeal unknown to other 
portions of the country. But the inferences drawn 
from these facts are nevertheless unjust. It has 
been inferred trom them that New-England is ina 
continual state of fermentation: no, that does not 
express the idea—in perpetual ebullition, throwing 
up the sediment to the surface, and contaminating 
the mora] atmosphere with pestiferous vapors. But 
| #8 it not enough to correct such mistaken views-to 
advert to the facts of a different kind which are con- 
tinually presenting themselves—-their common 
schools, their well endowed colleges, and their nu- 
merous benevolent institutions, sustained by a Jib- 
erality of contribution without parallel in the history 
,of benevolence ? All these must be known even to 
|those who have not been in New-England; but a 
;hearer view presents other characteristics equally 
| incompatible with the idea of incessant agitation by 
wild and visionary theories. Everywhere there is 
_ seen the evidence of plain, practical common sense 
and prudence. The general aspect of thrift and 
comfort indicates not only industry, but forecast and 
providence. A New-England village—and they 
|are very numerous—would appear to a stranger to 
| have been all built up at one time, and to have been 
|recently finished. All looks new, as if just painted, 
jand the grounds about almost every tenement 
; would impress us with the notion that some ordi- 
‘nance of the ‘Select Men’ had imposed upon every 
householder the duty of contributing something to 
| the adornment of the village. There must be pov- 
erty everywhere, but we hardly ever saw any thing 
of its outward appearances in New-England. There 
are no dilapidated, tottering buildings—no hovels, 
into which the destitute creep to die, unseen and 
uncomforted—no squalid poverty—no indication of 
that vicious, degraded caste, over which humanity 
| itself mourns in hopeless despair. . 
| The country through which we traveled is all in 
| the immediate vicinity of the ocean, and generally 
| the soil in its virgin state is exceedingly poor. An 
,exeeption to this remark is foynd in the Valley of 
the Connecticut River, where the land is naturally 
| fertile ; but with this exception, we saw few acres 
| which would not have been considered very poor 
| soil anywhere south or west of the Delaware, though 
| by dint of good husbandry it is now very produc- 
| tive, 

From Portland to Bath we traveled by stage 
| coach, and had a better opportunity to examine the 
| condition of agriculture than railroads afford. The 
| country is very hilly for most part of the way; and 
| the soil seems to be chiefly composed of a hungry 
| sand, the debris of the rocks, which often rise above 
| the surface in long ridges. ‘The stunted appearance 
|of the trees, where the woodlaud has not been 
| cleared, shows the natural poverty of the Jand; and 
| we should judge, that what we call new land in the 
| south would not, in this part of the State of Maine, 
| be worth the tillage without manure. What then 
| will our southern readers think when we tell them 
poe the chief agricultural export from this section 

of country is hay, sent to the southern States; and 
that the lands are made to produce it by a species 
of shell marl scooped from the rivers, or inlets trom 
the sea, and that, for the most part, this is procured 
| in che winter season, notwithstanding the. severity 
of that northern climate ! 

Now all this shows a sobriety of habits—a steady 
application of the arts and appliances of civilized 
life, whieh are wholly incompatible with the notion 
that the New-Englanders are, to any considerable 
extent, agitated or disturbed by the various vision- 
ary theories, ultraisms, and excitements which orig- 
inate among them. The fact is, these inventions 
are not intended for home consumption, but for ex- 
portation, like other marketable commodities. 

Of the humbugs in politics we may not speak; 
but in religion we have Universalism, Transcend- 
entalism, Mormonism, Come-out-ism, Millerism, UI- 
tra-Abolitionism, and various other absurd and ri- 
diculous isms, too numerous to mention; in physic 
all the quackeries, new, or long exploded, which 
have been imposed on human gullibility; and in 
philosophy we have only to mention the concentra- 
tion and perfection of all humbuggeries—phrenolo- 
gy and mesmerism. 








THE LIBERATOR. 


LETTERS FROM HENRY OC. WRIGHT. 
Innspruck, July 11,1844. 9 o'clock. 
To E. L. B. Wright. 


Dean Wire: lam at my room in the Goldenen 
Sonne, (Golden Inn,) in the capital of the Tyrol. It 
is awarmevening. I am sitting on a sofa, by a table, 
covered with my papers, books and clothes; and I 
am writing; and my thoughts are far away with you, 
and our dear home; for I have no home on earth but 
where youand your children are. My mind was for- 
cibly turned to home this day. I was riding along, 
feeling rather tired and sad, thinking of days that are 
past, when we were all together in our snug home, 





and of the chances against our meeting you again on 
earth, and of that weary, sickening ocean that must 
be passed. I was sitting by the driver, resting my 
cheek upon my hand, looking at the beautiful fields, 
and the men and women at work ; when, for the first 
time since | left England, I believe for the first time 
since I left America, I saw, near the road, a field of 
Indian corn. I gazed upon its green and luxuriant 
rows with fond delight. I saw, in my mind's eye, the 
corn-fields of New-England and Pennsylvania. I 
saw the hasty puddings, the loaf of sweet brown bread, 


baked beans, (a dish unknown in Europe,) and I 
seemed to be sitting at our table, partaking these lux- 
uries, which are to be had in perfection only in Yan- 
kee land. The green Indian corn, baked or roasted, 
and the suecotash, or corn and beans, all rushed upon 
my mind. It was not that I wished so much for these 





| things to eat—though I have taken nothing made of| 


Indian corn since I left here—but Indian meal is so 
associated with my domestic life, and with the domes- 
tic life of New-England, in the shape of brown bread, 
hasty puddings, &c. that the sight of that field 
seemed like meeting an old friend, that reminded me 
of those who are dear to me and far away. 

My first step, on arriving here, was to have a tub of 
cold water placed in my room, and an abundance of 
towels ; and then such a splash asI made init! Then 
{ had to send for a lock-smith, to pry open my trunk, 
and to repair the lock ; and then I went down to my 
supper of fried trout, which, as the waiter told me, 
were sporting in their native element when I called 
for supper. There is an artificial pond attached to 
the hotel, from which the trout are taken as they are 
wanted. At the supper table were English, Jews, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Russians, Poles, Austrians, 
Spaniards—a precious lot we were. Many of them 
had been exploring the mountains around, and had 
much to-say. After supper, I sorted out my bag- 
gage, and gave out a large bundle of clothes to be 
washed. There are many vexations and perplexities 
in travelling, which I have no tact to meet. I hate 
to be bothered about such things; yet I ought to 
have become used to it by this time. But I am wea- 
ty, to-night—weary riding in the dust, looking at 
every thing, and writing down what I saw and heard. 
By the way ; it is amusing to see the English abroad. 





derstood in other parts of the Union, ‘It cannot be 


the dear Indian meal baked pudding, with the pot of | 








They are every where on the continent, and they can 
see and admire nothing but John Bull, go where they 
will. They grumble and scowl at every thing out of 
England. They make themselves, ofttimes, ridic- 
ulous enough for their nationalism. 

Itisadark night. 1 have 
just come in from a walk up and down street. Dark 
mountains seem to rise directly over the town. They 
look gloomy enough by night. I know not yet how 
they will look by day. Silence now reigns over all; 
the town is hushed, except now and then the rattling 
of wheels over the pavement. I am sleepy, but I 
will note- down a few things that struck my mind and 
fancy as I came up the valley of the Inn. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the ride between 
this and Hall. Lhave seen much of the béautiful and 
grand of mountain scenery, but I never saw any thing 
to equal this. [tis unlike the Scottish Highlands, 
which are wild indeed, and grand, but they are dreary 
and gloomy, and invariably induce a feeling of mel- 
ancholy and desolation; and it is unlike the White 
Hills—they are grand and wild, but yet desolate. 
This scenery of the Tyrol is wild, but cheerful— 
grand beyond description, but still not gloomy or des- 
olate. 





Tam alone in my room. 


Inn, the government, sword in hand, in the shape of 
two policemen, met us, and demanded our passports. 
They were backed up in their demand by a file of 
soldiers with muskets and swords. So, before we 
could enter the town, we had to deliver up our 
passports. Really, in travelling “through Austria, 
one is obliged to dodge hither and thither, twist 
and turn, to right and left, and keep on the con- 
stant look-out, lest he run upon the swords and bay- 
onets that are pointed at his breast at every turn. 
There is something exceedingly mean and contempt- 
ible in this system of national jealousy and trickery. 
These officers of government, with their badges and 
butcher-knives, look to me much like robbers of hen- 
roosts and sheep-pens—or like highwaymen and as- 
sassins. What a miserable policy it is, to attempt to 
regulate the intercourse of human beings by means of 
these soulless, irresponsible combinations called gov- 
ernments, for whose brutality and murders no indi- 
vidual is responsible! As to their authority over 
me, I cast it to the wind. [ heed not their enact- 
ments any more than I would the baying of an ass 
or the hissing of a goose. They may whip, fetter, 
chain, imprison, mutilate, hang or shoot my body, but 
They are monsters of 
blood ; and there is little hope of saving individuals 


they shall not fetter my soul. 


from sin, while these governmental organizations are 
permitted to have a God-ordained right to lie, cheat, 
enslave, rob and murder. The opponents of non- 
resistance, ignorantly, I would fain believe, do con- 
cede to governments this heaven-derived right to 
do these things. ‘ Over all our seruples, the law (gove 
ernment) rides triumphant,’ says attorney-general 
Austin ; and the ordained and reverend advocates of 
the divine right of government respond amen to the 
impious, cowardly, slavish assertion. I have ceased 
to ask what these blood-stained murderers, called 
governments, require or forvid. I care not to know. 
| I do not believe man's obligations and duties change 
| with every change of latitude and longitude, climate 
and country. I cast behind me the infamous dogma 
of Peel and Wellington, that Britons are not to be 
held responsible to the same laws in India and in 
England. Governments are blasphemous usurpers 
of God’s prerogatives when they assume the right to 
authorize men to do, as their agents, what it would be 
sin for them to do as individuals. Are governments 
to be brought to the same standard to which individ- 
ual man is to be brought? Is that robbery and murder 
in government, which is robbery and murder in indi- 
viduals ? This is the question, and when it is answer- 
ed in the affirmative, as it must be ere long, then woe 
to these blood-cemented organizations ! You have oft 
heard me utter these sentiments; but you must bear 
with me, for my heart is full to bursting, when I see 
how entirely man is victimized to governmental in- 
stitutions in these countries. Governments should 
be mere appendages to man; but here man is an ap- 
pendage tothem. Governments should bow down 
and do homage to the dignity and glory of man; but 
here man must crouch and cower and prostrate him- 
self to the authority and power of governments. 


As we left Salzburg, one of my travelling compan- 
ions was a young Catholic priest—an ardent, open- 
hearted, intelligent young man. He could speak and 
understand English. I felt little inclined to talk 
But one of the company, by way of a joke, 
introduced me to him as a Protestant priest. I dis- 
claimed the title at once, and with earnestness ; and 
added, that Christianity abolished the priesthood as an 
office or profession, and imposed it upon every Christ- 
ian as a duty to preach the gospel. This at once 
opened the door for a talk. I stated, that of all ob- 
stacles to the triumph of Christianity, I regarded the 
| priesthood as the most malignant and formidable ; 
that a licensed, ordained, consecrated, hireling, pro- 
fessional priesthood, to stand between man and his 
God—to interfere between the penitent sinner and 
the merey-seat, and to act as the dispenser of Heav- 
| en's gifts to man—is opposed to the essential element 
|of Christianity, which represents Christ as the only 
mediator between God and man—the only Priest and 
King, and under him constitutes every Christian a 
priest and king. 1 told him that priests were to be 
regarded as mere religious playactors, to enact cer- 
tain forms and rites. It is miserable enough to see 
the bondage of the people to these outward shows. 
| As a general thing, I believe people have no more 
idea of going to meeting to learn to be just and hon- 
jest in their dealings, courteous and kind, loving and 
forgiving, pure and holy in the ordinary walks of 
life, than have those who go to theatres. Indeed, the 
frequenters of charches and theatres generally seem 
to be actuated by kindred motives—to be amused—to 
see and be seen. This leads thousands te churches as 
well as to theatres. The young man rallied to the 
defence of his profession, thinking that I sought to 
take away his name and nation. As we rode along, 
I observed a church on the top of a rock, more than 
2000 feet high, and apparently inaccessible ; but he 
assured me mass was there performed daily. ‘ Why 
is the church up there ?” ‘ Because it is difficult of ac- 
cess,’ saidhe, ‘It is prescribed to offenders as a pen- 
ance, to ascend there and hear mass, according to the 
nature of their offence.’ 

All through Austria, crosses, with the image of 
Christ hanging on them, stand beside the roads at 
certain intervals; and every now and then, little 
stone chapels, or recsses, in which are pictures, and 
images of the virgin, of apostles and saints, to ac- 
commodate the devotional feelings of those who feel 
inclined to stop and kneel before them, and say their 
prayers, or count their beads; but since we entered 
the Tyrol, these crosses, images and pictures have 
been more frequent. Every few rods, first on the 
right, then on the left of the road, they are set up, 
and all very devout Catholics always bow to them as 


much. 
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As we came tothe iron bridge across the river , 
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they pass. Séme of these images and pictures were 

| disgusting and monstrous. One of our drivers yes- 
|terday, a kind, well-behaved young man, raised his 
hat and bowed solemnly and reverently to every cross 
cand every picture and image; and if, perchance, he 
j happened to get by any before he saw it, he would 
| stretch out his neck, turn his head around, and bow 
at it, even if it were some distance behind him. He 
was obliged to be on the constant look-out for pic- 
tures and crosses to bow to, and his hand was continu- 
ally going to his hat, and his head continually bob- 
|bing and bowing. The Tyrolese are the most bigot- 
| ted, besotted Catholics in Europe. 

The women seem all to wear the high, steeple- 
crown? hat, often with a feather in it as an orna- 
ment. Since [ entered the Tyrol, 1 have not seen 
| one quarter as many women at work in the fields, as 
I saw in Silesia and through Austria proper. I have 
come through the very heart of the Tyrol in reaching 
this town ; and have had all the opportunity I could 
wish to see the people, so far as a traveller could see 
|them. The Tyrolese are the handsomest, most ac- 
| tive, sprightly, and intelligent looking people I have 
yet seen on the continent. Their houses, along my 
route, look tidy and comfortable and well supplied. 
The people look happy and contented. How differ- 
ent from the miserable hovels and fare of the laboring 
people of England and Ireland! The children look 
clean and happy. But the Tyrolese are a revengeful 
people. Their religion and their priests, like the re- 
ligion and priests of England and America, teach them 
that revenge is a right and duty; and it is amazing, 
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| the influence which the ambitious, supercilious priests 
have over them. In the Austrian empire, it is said 
there are over two hundred thousand priests, paid by 
the government, to watch over the souls of the peo- 
ple, to keep them in a frame of helpless dependance 
on the government, and the people are trained to 
give up their souls entirely to the priests. Lambs 
might as well be committed to the care of wolves. 

It is queer enough how the people fasten on the 
shingles and roofs to their houses in the Tyrol. It 
is the general custom to lay poles or planks across 
the roofs, fasten them on, and then lay large stones 
on the roof, which rest against the poles, that keep 
them from falling off. These stones and poles keep 
the shingles or slate on. But it gives to the houses 
Another peculiarity makes 
them look still more singular. 


a clumsy appearance. 
The roofs are built so 
as to project eight or ten feet over the sides of the 
houses all round; so that the water drops from the 
eves some ten feet from the walls of the house. 
The houses are generally built of hewn logs, and plas- 
tered inside, and between the logs, outside. I was 
greatly amused in noticing the curiosity of the peo- 
ple as we passed by houses and through villages. 
The driver would begin to belabor his whip; crack, 
crack, crack, to givé Notice of his approach: and the 
doors and windows would be instantly filled with 
women and children, and dogs and cats, which seem- 
ed, witl their owners, to understand that the crack- 
ing of the whip was to call them forth to look. 

One practice, connected with travelling in public 
coaches in Austria, is very troublesome, and impedes 
the progress greatly. Every carriage, of every de- 
scription, is furnished with an iron shoe, to lock the 
wheel; and at every little descent, out leaps the 
driver to lock the wheel, lest the pressure should 
trouble his horses; then he mounts, rides down the 
hill, or little descent, and then alights again, and 
leisurely unlocks the wheel. This process consumes 
much time. It has been very annoying since we left 
Salzburg. Even the government interferes in this 
matter, and puts up signs on the brow of hills, often 
very small ones, ordering the wheels of coaches to be 
chained, or locked, as it is called, in going down. 

As I sit here in my room, at midnight, my thoughts 
are on men and scenes far away. I can but think of 
the broken-hearted slave in America, and of those 
outraged men and women who are cast out and trod- 
den down, because God saw fit to give them a com- 
plexion different from our own. It is a pleasant 
thought to me, as it must be to you, that your heart 
is freed from this malignant prejudice against color. 
Go on, to cheer the crushed and wounded spirits of 
the victims of American religion and American re- 
publicanism ; and God forever bless you and yours, 

H. C. WRIGHT. 
carrie 








MACAULAY’S SPEECH ON THE SUGAR DEBATE. 

We find in the Anti-Corn Law League of March 
Ist, a very argumentative and eloquent speech in the 
British Parliament, on the Sugar Debate, by T. B. 
Macaulay. It produced, says the League, a much 
greater sensation in the House than is apparent from 
the newspaper reports. It has been declared by many 
who heard it to have been one of Mr. Macaulay’s 
happiest efforts. We can find room, in this number 
of the Liberator, for only the following extract from 
it, in which this slavyeholding republic excites the 
orator's just indignation and disgust :— 


We are told that we lie under a moral obligation 
to make a distinction between the produce of free 
labor and of slave labor. Now, I should be as un- 
willing to fall under the imputation of indifference 
to the welfare of the African race, as any honora- 
ble member of this House can be to fall under the 
imputation of hypocrisy. I do, however, think it 
is in my power to show strong reasons at Jeast for 
believing tliat no such moral obligation as that 
which is alleged rests upon us, If no such moral 
obligation does lie upon us, then, as it is not preten- 
ded that there are any fiscal or mercantile consid- 
erations in favor of the distinction recommended by 
the Government, I contend that we ought to adopt 
the resolution of my noble friend, the member for 
the city of London. (Hear hear.) 

Be it man, or party, or Government, when any 
person or any body of persons, declare that they do 
a certain thing for certain moral reasons, and with 
regard for other things falling exactly under the 
same rule, act in a manner directly contrary, it is 
impossible to say they do not bring, if not their 


moral discrimination, most gravely into question. 
I deny that we lie under any obligation to turn our 
fiscal code into a penal code, in order to correct 
the vices which exist in the institutions of inde- 
pendent States. (Hear, hear.) If once you admit 
that principle, it leads to consequences from which 
every one of us would revolt, and which would 
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sincerity, at least their judgment and powers of, 
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of justice and 5 , hear.) I 

here to them consistently. | eecie'tek aot aes 
moral law to serve one turn to-day, and then quib- 
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UNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 


(Hear, hear.) Iwould not keep two standards 
right and wrong: one to be employed when I wish 
to serve a favorite interest, and the other when I 
desire to promote the commercial advantage of the 
country. I would not have two weights or two 
measures ; I would not blow hot and cold; I would 
not strain at a guat and swallow a camel. But I 
contend that this is what the Government has done, 
If the honorable gentlemen opposite wish to follow 
out their principles, they have opportunities enough, 
for the white statute-book swarms with enactments 
opposed to those principles. 1 will take one single 
instance from the existing statute-book, which seems 
to be a decisive test—I will not say of the personal 
sincerity of the honorable gentlemen opposite, 
against whom I do not wish to make the slightest 
imputation—but of their powers of discrimination. 
Why, look at the single article of tabacco, (Hear. 
Not only do you take the tobacco of the Unite 
States, which is slave produce,—not only do you 
take the tobacco of Cuba, which is grown by slaves, 
and, as you tell us, by slaves recently imported in 
defiance not only of the general principles of jus- 
tice and humanity, but of the provisions of solemn 
treaties,—but you positively interdict the free labor- 
er of the united kingdom from growing tobacco, 
(Hear, hear.) During two centuries, you have had 
on your statute-book a law prohibiting the growth of 
tobacco in England, and directing that all tobacco 
plantations in England shall be destroyed. But the 
free peasantry of Ireland took to cultivating tobac- 
co; its cultivation spread; it was becoming an im- 

ortant article of produce, and it seemed likely to 
ye a prominent article in the trade of that country, 
Then down came the legislature, and you made a 
law interdicting the Irish freemen from growing to- 
baeco. Observe—you take the tobacco grown by 
slaves; you give the producers of that tobacco a 
monopoly, and if the freeman of the united king- 
dom attempts to grow it, you Exchequer him—you 
grub his plantation. (Hear, hear.) That I conceive 
to be a very fair test to offer to the right honorable 
gentlemen opposite, by which they may prove to 
what degree they mean to be consistent in the pol- 
icy they adopt. I will ask—are you prepared to 
take this monopoly from the tobacco producers of 
the United States and of Cuba? I am confident 
that the right honorable baronet, (Sir R. Peel,) the 
right honorable Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the right honorable gentleman the late President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) will 
instantly answer, ‘No; certainly not.’ And why 
not? ‘Because it would injure the revenue, is their 
answer. (Hear.) ‘ We know, they will say, ‘that 
all tobacco imported from abroad is grown by 
slaves ; that a great deal of it is grown by newly- 
imported slaves; but we know also that at the Cus- 
tom-house we are able to obtain a duty of 600 per 
cent. upon that tobacco,’—indeed, sometimes 1 
per cent. (Hear, hear.) ‘ And,’ those right honora- 
ble gentlemen will add, ‘if we suffered the freemen 
of this country, who do not work under the lash, 
to grow tobacco in England and ireland, it would be 
difficult to get an excise duty of even 100 per cent. 
We cannot submit to this loss of revenue, and there- 
fore we give this monopoly of tobacco to the slave- 
holder, and make the growth of tobacco by free- 
men a 2 penal offence.’ If, then, this moral obliga- 
tion © ich We hear so much, may, with perfect 
propriety, yield to fiscal considerations, on what 
principle are we to be debarred from the import of 
Brazilian sugar? If this moral obligation be one 
which must not yield to fiscal considerations, let 
us, at all events, have British snuff and cigars. It 
may be said in favor of the existing Government— 
and I fully admit the fact—that they did not enact 
the law to which 1 have just called the attention of 
the House. They found that law in existence ; and 
[ fully admit there is a good deal of soundness in 
the Conservative principle on which they have main- 
tained it (a laugh}—that there are many things we 
ought not to have set up, which, nevertheless,;when 
we find them set up, we ought not readily and vio- 
lently to pull down. But the right honorable bar- 
onet opposite (Sir R. Peel) is not content with 
maintaining the laws which be finds existing in fa- 
vor of slave-grown produce. He introduces new 
laws to the same effect. He comes down to this 
House, and proposes to take off completely the du- 
ty upon cotton, and says he does so in accordance 
witha great principle. He tells us that this will 
effect a great amelioration of our financial system, 
and that it will confer an important benefit on the 
people of this country. In that: opinion I quite 
agree with the right honorable baronet, and I intend 
to give my support to that part of his measure. 
But by whom is this cotton grown? (Hear, hear.) 
Is it not grown by slaves? (Hear, hear.) I have 
seen in fe writings of those who have eulogised 
the right honorable baronet’s scheme, a paragraph 
to this effect:—‘ Thus has this eminent statesman 
given to the English laborer a large supply of this 
important raw material, and disappointed those 
ravenous Whigs who wish to inundate England with 
sugar dyed in negro blood.’ (Loud laughter.) But, 
in defence of their consistency, the honorable gen- 
tlemen opposite maintain that there is a distinction 
between the case of cotton and sugar. ‘The culti- 
vation of cotton,’ they say, ‘is less painful and less 
destructive to human life, than that of sugar’ But 
that position seems hardly tenable; for the right 
honorable baronet is now actually reducing, to a 
considerable extent, the duty on slave-grown su- 
gar imported from the United States. 

Then a new distinction is set up. The sugar 
and cotton of the United States, it is said, are un- 
doubtedly slave grown produce ; but they are not 
produced by means of the slave trade. This brings 
me toa part of this subject which I approach with 
great unwillingness. I utterly deny the proposition 
that the products we are to take from the Southern 
States of America are not the fruits of the slave trade. 
I say they are; and I say that, if there be, on the 
face of this earth, a society which, before God and 
man, is more accountable than another for the 
misery of the African race, it is that very republic 
of the United States, to whose produce the right 
hon. baronet proposes to give free admission into 
this country. ees assure the House that I feel no 
pleasure in going into arguments of this nature. I 
conceive that it is not the duty of members of Par- 
liament here to discuss abuses which exist in the 
institutions of other nations, By discussions of that 
nature, indeed, we can scarcely expect to produce 
any salutary effect with regard to the reform of 
such abuses. (Hear.) They are rather calculated 
to wound national pride, and to inflame national 
animosity. But the right hon. baronet opposite, 
turns this House into a judicature, where we are to 
arraign and criticise the conduct of all nations un- 
‘der Heaven, before we determine what our scale 
of duties shall be, and with what countries we 
shall or shall not trade, The right hon. gentleman 
forces upon our consideration questions with which 
asa member of Parliament, I have nothing to do, 
,and which I am anxious to avoid. But bow can I 
do so? The shopkeepers and professional men 
whom I represent say, ‘Why are we to go on pay- 
ing, probally for several your an re ema 

those who imposed it to be griev neq 
on inquisitorial ? Teepe manufactt urer and 
the soap manufacturer why, if the income-tax 
is to be continued, they are not to have some share of 
relief? The answer is, ‘Because Brazil does not 
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tain natural, cssential and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

> Three inillions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

{> Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
lican, (!!) Demoeratie (!!!) America every year. 

{> Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

yp Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as- 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

iP The existing Constitution of the United States is 
‘a convenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
el 
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slaves are bred—the human beast of burden is 
reared up till he is enabled to endure deadly labor 
in the sugar and cotton estates, with which you are 
extending our relations, and to which he is sent to 
be killed. ‘The extent of this traffic we may learn 
from the census of the U. States of 1830 and that of 
1840. N. Carolina and Virginia are two of the chief 
breeding States. During the ten years from 1830 to 
1840, the number of Slaves in N. Carolina has been, 
as nearly as possible, stationary. In Virginia, during 
the same period, the number positively decreased, 
although both in North Carolina and Virginia, propa- 
gation was going on to an enormous extent. In 
both these States, during the time I have men- 
tioned, hundreds of thousands of negro slaves 
were born; the births exceeded by hundreds of 
thousands the deaths. What, then, became of 
these people ?. Look at the census of those States 
where we know the negro race is worn down by 
a cruel labor, and where from its own resources it 
could hardly keep up its numbers—nay, where 
those numbers would rather diminish. ‘Take the 
case of Louisiana, In 1830 there were in that 
State, 107,000 slaves; in 1840, 170,000. The slave 
population of Alabama in 1830 was 117,000; in 
in 1840, 253,000. In Mississippi, during the same 
period, the slave population increased threefold. In 
1830, the numbers were 65,000 ; in 1840, 195,000.— 
That is the scale of this slave trade. As to its na- 
ture,ask any Englishman who ever travelled through 
the Southern States of America. Jobbers go about 
from State to State, taking advantage of the difficul- 
ties of the planters in the breeding States; they 
rend asunder the dearest ties of nature and of mar- 
riage as unscrupulously as any Guinea captain ; 
they buy slaves until they have made up their‘ gang’ 
to 300 or 400; and then these human beings hand- 
cuffed, fettered, guarded by armed men, are driven 
as you would drive(or rather as you would not 
drive) a herd of oxen to Smithfield, to the Southern 
States, to undergo the deadly Jabor of the sugar- 
mill. In Louisiana the labor of the sugar-mill, 
sends, in a short time, the stoutest African to his 
grave ; but still in Virginia, ne are growing up 
to supply the horrid trade. forbid that I should 
extenuate the slave trade in any form ; but I must 
say that I conceive it may be viewed in its most 
horrible and odious aspect m the United States. It 
is bad enough that uncivilized men should go to 
the coast of an uncivilized country, and that they 
should there seize upon wretched barbarians, and 
carry them in slavery to a foreign land; but that 
civilized men—Christians, freemen—should breed 
the slave, and, if I must speak out the whole hor- 
rible truth, even beget the slaves they breed,—that 
a man, proud of his liberty, calling himself a Chris- 
tian, a baptized man, frequenting a Christian church, 
should see his own offspring gambolling about him 
in their childhood, that he should wateh them grow- 
ing up to age, and that he should sell them for 500 
dollars, and consign them to a life which is a ling- 
ering death,—this is more painful, infinitely more 
yainful to contemplate than the slave trade of Africa. 
am now talking of a slave trade which extends to 
tens of thousands of human beings every year—a 
slave trade as regular as the trade in pigs between 
Dublin and Liverpool, or in coals between the Tyne 
and the Thames, I have no wish to extenuate the 
evils of slavery in the Brazils ; but I do say, that on 
the whole, it is less hopeless, and its evils are not 
|so dreadful, as those of slavery in the Southern 
States of America. The evils of slavery every 
| where are great; but the peculiar characteristic of 
slavery on the American continent—that which, 
wherever it exists, almost destroys the hope that 
you can ever see a free community there—is the 
antipathy of color. (Hear.) That antipathy does not 
exist in Brazil to anything like the extent to which 
it prevails in the Southern States of America. It is 
well known that in Brazil there is a free colored 
and black population, comprising many hundreds 
aud thousands of persons; they are not excluded 
from honorable professions, and there may be 
| found among them pbysicians and lawyers, numbers 
who bear arms, and many priests. Whoever con- 
siders the honor and dignity with which the Roman 
| Catholic religion invests its priests, will appreciate 
the estimation in which these men must be held. 
|Itis by no means unusual to see white penitents 
| kneeling to confess their sins and to reeeive absolu- 
\tion before the spiritual tribunal of a negro; nor is 
jit uncommon to witness a negro dispensing the 
| Eucharist to whites. I need not tell the House 
| how utterly different is the state of things existing 
|in the Southern States. Fully admitting all the 
\evils of Brazilian slavery, if 1 were compelled to 
'state in which of the two countries I considered it 
[grea the condition of the African race would 
the most elevated 80 or 100 years hence, I should 

at once reply, in Brazil. 














THE WORK TO BE DONE. 

What is to be done? is asked on every hand. 
There is no middle course left to those who would 
\be true to the slave. Drssorve tHe Union. We 
should no longer say now, Dissolution or Abolition, 
for the alternative would not be accepted by the 
South, but Disso.utTion aT ANY RATE, and IMME- 
piatety. Nothing is left us but this. The law 
of self-preservation would compel us to this now. 
But for the slave we are almost powerless, so long 
as the bonds of Union remain in form unbroken. 
This last proof of the moral and political depravi 
of the people, should convince the most sceptic 
that thus consenting with evil, paralyses what 
we might have hoped existed in the Northern peo- 
ple. ‘To Dissolution, then, we should bend all our 
efforts, Let none be deceived by the allegation that 
Texas is not yet annexed. Those who listen to it 
are most sadlydeceived,and are allowing golden mo- 
ments to pass away which should be used to arouse 
the people before they have settled back again into 
that death-like quiet, which grows more and more 
fearful with every unsuccessful attempt to resist the 
tyranny that oppresses them, as with each attempt 
the power of resistance grows smaller and smaller. 
Let us not be deceived: ‘Texas in or Texas out, 
we go for Dissolution. But with Texas in, we 
need, we can have, a stronger cnn that = 

Jnion i it has ever been, a curse to the people, 
mrp tamer adhere to it should be eaisded as 
the enemies of their country; and the monuments 
of the fathers who fastened it upon us, should be 


razed to the ground. 





‘The glory of democracy is its unchanging and im- 
mutable principles. It always seeks to bestow the 

eatest good on the greatest number. — The majority, 
of course, rules, but the rights of minorities are se- 
cured.'— Chicago Democrat. 

Proof.—South Carolina, the pattern State of mod- 
ern democracy, and the a — of a 
sippi, hold a majority of their people as slaves. 
The majority, poe rules; does it? In how 
many of the States are the rights of the minority 
? *Unechangeable’ principles, also, are 
they? Advocating at one time, a protective tariff, 
wm at another time opposed to it—waging war 
but creating banks in some States 
i to the an- 
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From the Herald of Freedom. | 
‘THE’ HERALD OF FREEDOM. 

I regret the necessity that compels me to a notice 
of this illegitimate publication. Controversy with 
open pro-slavery is far from yielding me any pleas- 
ure. ‘Testimony against the avowed enemies of the 
anti-slavery cause is more than my nature is willing 
to bear. But when, in the faithful di of my 
obligations, I must join issue with pro friends, 
and bear testimony inst those whom I love as 
Jonathan did David, it is a crucifixion that I pray 
God may never again be inflicted. My re for 
friend Rogers bas deen greater than for any other 
man alive. Lexcept neither father, brothers, nor 


any fleshly kindred. We ate, drank, slept, walked, surd did it seem, that one of his fastest friends came 


rode journeyed and conversed together,until, howey- 
er he may have regarded me, he stole my affections as 
no Absalom ever did the hearts of the subjects of the 
king of Israel. In his family, too, I have experi- 
enced a happiness that J have found under no other 
roof among the abodes of men. It has ever seem- 
ed to mea matter of great condescension on his 
part, to bestow upon me the favorable regard he 
has; for I never aspired to be his armor-bearer even, 
but rather his hewer of wood and drawer of wa-! 
ter—as worthy only to stoop down and unloose the | 
latchet of his shoe. My respect, therefore, has | 
been mingled with gratitude the most heartfelt ;) 
and now to bear a testimony against him, fully re-| 
alizes to me what is meant . plucking out a right! 
eye, and cutting off a right hand. My God knows | 
that to me it is a. martyr’s cup, wrung out to the 
very dregs. But the claims of humanity and right- | 
eousness are upon me, and are paramount to all) 
other considerations. Submissively, therefore, 1) 
bow te the requisitions of duty and of truth, 

Of this new paper that bas been so strangely got 
up and thrust upon the community, I have only to} 
say that it has stolen its name from the Herald of | 
Freedom, and the first number calls itself Vol. 10, | 
No. 481, thus connecting this paper as it was when | 
abandoned by its former editor and publisher. And | 
friend Rogers says, ‘We are to republish, as I un-| 
derstand, our old paper,’ 

My object now is, mainly, to prevent a changing | 
of the issue in relation to the true ground of the | 
coutroversy—which change friend Rogers seems} 
determined to bring about. I came near being sur-| 
prised when I read in his last paper (borrowed from | 
one of the young men in our office, for we are not 
indulged, as is every other paper in town, with an 
exchange,) the foliowing words: alluding to the | 
part the Massachusetts friends bore in the contro- | 
versy, he says, 





‘The pretended occasion on the part of the | 
Massachusetts Manacers was, to settle the own-| 
ership of the Herald of Freedom, about which} 
there existed no question or dispute between the pre- | 
tended parties. The real occasion was, to beat down | 
the idea of volunteer press, and unincorporate anti- 
slavery action.’ 

With as full knowledge of all the facts in the 
case as any other person, I pronounce this whole 
statement at war with every principle of truth and 
veracity. From first to last, a word of truth is not 
in it. I shall allude to it again in this article. 

My acquaintance with the whole transaction from 
the beginning, has been far more minute and inti- 
mate than any one’s else, not directly concerned. 
I foresaw the results that have followed, and watch- 
ed with burning solicitade every step in the unhap- 
py procedure. And I do know that in the outset, 
there was no real difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of corporate or unineorporate action. The dif- 
ficulty began away back when John R. French 











there in your five or six columns of account of the 
meeting in the last Herald you ener jf 1 put the 
ens ou—dare you, in of that article, 

fend Mr. Rogers in monstrous assertion of 
his, relative to this matter? If this q:estion has not 


. 


been the main one, to what have those bit-|°f the Visiter, we have caused them to be ‘ 
ter letters been written to me, denouncing me end jand put in the most prominent place possible 


the Executive Committee as Privateers and (‘) 
for an attempt to rescue the Herald of Freedom ? 

But I forbear. 1 would that these were the only 
tnisstatements that have come from the same source. 
> bedarepaery weeks ago, I panne carmen En 

rench made this same inst our 
chusetts friends in the Stasdiaiier Connie. soak 
out inthe Herald with much warmth, and said, ‘1 
undertake to say that French made no such remark.’ 
Others no doubt would have denied it also. 

I will only only add on this particular, that I have 
sat with our Massachusetts friends in their Board 
meetings, I have had conversations with the 
members individually at their houses and elsewhere, 
not only since, but before my position was known, 
and I take pleasure in declaring before the world, 
that they are each and all of them, with whom I 
have held an interview, as innocent of this most 
cruel and unjust accusation, as are the purest exis- 
tencies, earthly or spiritual, among all the bandi- 

- work of Creation’s God. And the making of it 
against them is a most frightful return for the un- 
numbered a of their affection, of which Na- 
thaniel P. Rogers has been the recipient, for the last 
ten years. 

One incident more affecting Mr. Rogers’s char- 
acter—a little one to be sure. But we need not 
that one should come from heaven to tell us, that 
‘he that is unjust in that which is least, is unjust 
also in much,’ Mr. Rogers bestows a high eulogium 
on the editor of the Granite Freeman of 3d Party, 
for his magnanimity in providing them a shelter. He 
says,‘ we are indebted to the courtesy and kind- 
ness of J. E. Hood, editor of the Granite Freeman, 
for a corner to shelter us in. This is honorable in 
friend Hood’ And again— friend Hood has con- 
siderably narrowed his own [accommodations] to 
allow us what we have, for wbich he has partitioned 
off for us.” And again— we ure driven to the ne- 


From the Baltimore Saturday Visiter. 
A WEEK IN RICHMOND, 


To the Editor of the Visiter: =~ 
just returned from 


Sig jot be amiss for 


had been erected for the worship of God, 
morning and evening, the servants mingled with 
their masters around it, and sometimes even led in 
the devotions. I also attended meeting with the 
colored in several places. very thing 
seemed happy. They were well clad—indeed in 
this Jast respect, they would hardly suffer when 
compared with their masters. On these and 
other points, I was most happily Ganaiad 
And now, after I have said so much of what I ap- 
proved, you must allow me to be equally free in 
stating what I could not approve. 

As a northern man, | had a natural curiosity to 
visit the 1 iy 822 and slave-markets, of whi 
I had so often heard, in order to see if such si 
were there, as human flesh sold in the shambles! 
1 found the prisons most filthy and loathsome places 
—unfit for any business transacted by any man pos- 
sessed of feelings of humanity. In these damp, 
dark, dismal abodes, whose very walls were cemen- 
ted by the blood of sundered hearts, are these hu- 
man wares kept !—From the prisons I went to the 
market ; and there I saw, day after day, what my 





cessity of printing our paper at the office of the 
Granite Freeman, the use of whose type and press is 
allowed the publisher, on the most reasonable terms.— 
How well he is thus enabled to execute the print- 
ing, last week’s paper will show.’ 

If the above statements are open, honest and true, 
then L confess my utter ignorance of human lan- 
guage. They have contracted with friend Hood to 
print their paper Jor them, and on terms, too, at which 
he can well afford them those itioned off accom- 
modations, He is printer of the paper, not J. R. 
French, ‘ with the use of his press and type.’ How 
well friend Hood ‘is thus enabled to execute the 
printing, last week’s paper will show’ indeed. Mr. 
French, by the terms of the contract, has the priv- 
ilege of working what he pleases, and the printer 
of the paper pays him as he would other workmen. 
Of course, he and Mr. Rogers have the supervision, 
as to What the paper shall contain, and also of the 
accounts with their patrons. 

There are those, not abolitionists, who have said 
the ig od of the paper was a sort of sinecure 
for J. R. French. Others, again, often have told 
me the Editor’s connexion with the Herald, was 
only on condition that it would give Mr. French 
(for whom he has ial reason to have regard) the 
credit and the profit of its printing. I regret most 
deeply, that his late course has put it out of my 

wer successfully to deny these bold assertions. 





commenced the semi-weekly publication of the Lo- 
comotive. ‘There are those who have never paid a} 
farthing to support the paper beyond the bare $1.50 
subscription, from that day to the time of its aban-| 
donment, last December. And every one of this 
class, too, so far as I know, is now on the side of 
Rogers and French in the controversy. Jobn B. 
Chandler was not alone in the belief that ‘the anti-| 


slavery money had been squandered on Geo. Kent's 


paper’ 1 did not believe it. I defended French. 
{ advised him strongly against issuing such a pa- 
per. Iwas with him in New York when he pur- 
chased his printing material, and told him my fears 
that it would be an unfortunate investment. His 
right to issue such a paper I always defended—of 


course, at his own risk, and with his own money. 
But I knew many of the subseribers to the Herald 
would be dissatisfied, supposing that one reason of 
the frequent calls for aid to that paper was, that 
another had been introduced into the office. The 
Locomotive was soon numbered with the things that 
were, but are not. ‘Then succeeded the issue of the 
White Mountain Torrent. The expenses of the 
office, and the difficulty of sustaining the Herald, 


all the while increasing—and the dissatisfaction | 


also increasing among its friends. Calls im its 
behalf were loud and constant, and the responses 
to these calls were most honorable to the generosi- 
ty of many abolitionists, both in this State and else- 
where. At length the Herald was discontinued, 
and the publisher announced on the Mth of last 
June, that he found it his ‘ duty to cease the regular 
publication of the Herald of Freedom. ...... I 
shall oceasionally print a paper, as I may be able 
Without incurring much expense.’ 

All this time, the Executive Committee, compos- 
ed of the most honorable and high-minded men 
and women in the land, were laboring to place the 
printing on a surer and more economical basis; as- 
sured that the unparalleled popularity of its editor 
would command its support, if'that was confined 
within reasonable and proper bounds. And they 
felt too, as all did acquainted with the subject, that 
ou the woexampled fame of the editor as a writer, 
must the paper rely for its existence. Let this not be 
forgot. And they were vigorous and untiring in their 
efforts in its behalf. French was as repulsive and ob- 
nate, as they were faithful and persevering. At 
length, to be rid of their ‘@ficious interference, he 
strikes out the name of the Society as publisher, 
and inserts his own. Still, he has not reached the 
acme of dishonesty, and did not yet claim the paper 
as his own, for in a subsequent number, he said, 
‘whenever the New Hampshire Society calls for its 
paper, t is at ils service.’ 

On the 8th of November, a Call was issued for 

a State Convention, to be holden in Concord, with 
special reference to the existing difficulties. ‘The 
manner in which that call was treated by the Ed- 
itor of the Herald is not forgotten by many of the 
abolitionists of New England. Not until then did 
J feel it my duty to take a stand in the contest. 
When I saw the Board willing to submit the whole 
subject to the abolitionists, the patrons of the Her- 
ald, or State Society, or whatever capacity they 
might convene in, and that willingness and all their 
overtures treated in the manner they were by friend 
Rogers, my course seemed inevitable. ‘To whom 
should the whole subject have been referred, but to 
those who were personally interested, besides hav- 
ing general regard for the well-being of the anti- 
slavery cause? I wished the Board to report their 
doings to those who were the proper authorities to 
try the case. They had exhausted the powers of 
persuasion and entreaty to no purpose. They had 
endured scorn, abuse and ineult for their kind exer- 
tions, that would shame the meanest bar-room, and 
now they sought an opportunity to give an account 
of their stewardship. What more could honest, 
disinterested, and faithful men and women have 
done? My spirit sickened when those Plymouth 
interdicts were issued against the Convention, with 
& Spirit as arrogant and imperative as ever accom- 
panied the mandates ofthe Vatican. I bore my tes- 
timony against those Plymouth letters wherever I 
went, ne urged on abolitionists the importance of 
attending the Convention—willing that the whole 
matter should be submitted to their own good judg- 
ment, and no less willing to abide their decision. 
If this was the feeling of the Board, I was with the 
Board; but not otherwise. 

The Convention came together. It occupied the 
whole of two days, and most of the third, on the 
question of the owner and controllership of the Herald 
of Freedom. As to the numbers present, as many 
came as chose to come. It was a Convention of| 
the State Society. And Mr. French Jabored with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause, to prove that neither 
the Herald of Freedom, nor its press and type, be- 
longed in any sense to the State Society. 

And now, what do we find? N. P. Rogers comes 
forward in his last paper, and denies, point blank, 
without hesitation or equivocation, that there has ever 
been any dispute about the ownership of the paper. 

If there has been ‘no dispute’ on this question, 
what means the Postscript to Mr. Rogers’s letter in 
the Herald of last 22d of November? If there has 
been ‘no dispute,’ to what purpose was his letter, 
almost four columns long, in the Herald of Nov. 
29th ? If there has been ‘no dispute’ on this point, 
Lask James Morrison and David M. Folsom, (Rog- 
ers’s steadfast friends,) what was the business of 
that Committee that sat last fall at the Convention, 
from candle light until three o’clock the next morn- 
ing? I put it to those two brothers—dare you defend 
N. P. Rogers in these assertions? I ask 


' 


can as easily believe them true, myself, as many 
things, the truth of which has been forced upon me 
by evidence neyer to be controverted. Much has 
been claimed for friend Rogers, on the ground that 
he is making more rapid advances than his asso- 
ciates ; that he has left them far behind. He him- 
| self speaks of them as ‘retreating,’ while he is ‘still 
advancing” Real advance is my delight. But I 
look in vain for true progress on his part. This 
very hour, he might be at his former post, enjoying 
all the freedom he can ever be blessed with at any 
| other. I see no higher, purer, sterner, holier prin- 
ciples in his new paper, than I have long seen in 
the Herald of Freedom. I see nothing more radi- 
cal on the score of naked, vital principle, than the 
| New Hampshire ‘Board, or the Massachusetts ‘Man- 
| agers’ have long inculcated. God forbid that they 
| ever should ‘advance’ to where Truth must be 
| sacrificed, and Justice meet its death. 
| I have now registered my testimony. With a 


full knowledge of the fact, with a devotion te truth 


that I trust no possible contingency shall ever 
| shake, and in the presence of the Great Searcher 
| of hearts, before whom I reverently bow, I pro- 
nounce the aspersions that have been cast upon the 
Executive Committee of the New Hampshire An- 
ti-Slavery Society, and their friends who came to 
| the Convention from Massachusetts, the very climax 
| of injustice, cruelty and falsehood. 1 weep at the 
| necessity that compels me thus to speak. Mine, I 
| know, is the witness of a humble man—but of an 
| honest one, too—and God and time shall vindicate 


| the Right. Parker Pitispury. 





| From the Herald of Freedom. 
A SUGAR CAKE. 


The following is verbatim et literatim, et punc- 
tuatim. It illustrates. 


Georgetown March 23 1845 
Mr. Pillsbury 

Sir I ordered you to step sending that Prof- 
ligate Herald to me,I Paid all arrearages—But I 
suppose you hold me as Property among the sub- 
scription list I shall probably be sold to go South— 
You must be consummate tools if you think you 
can mak the people believe that your Paper is a 
Herald of freedom & you are nothing but a misera- 
ble under strapper Garrison owns all the slaves it 
is ‘Garrisons Slavry Society’—and that Double let- 
ter has not been taken from the Post office and will 

not be again I say Stop sending that Paper to me 

Suerman C Bropeer. 





NEW-HAMPSHIREE, 
A Northern State with Southern Principles. 


Read the following extracts from a Columbus, 
Georgia, paper, copied with high approval by the 
New-Hampshire Gazette. Truly, the South must 
do all the singing for New-Hampshire—the political 
singing, we mean. Here are the extracts with com- 
ments : 


‘If I were possessed of the genius and fire of 
Dryden, | would sing you a song which should reach 
the hearth-stone of every man in the Southern States, 
and the burthen of this song should be, Vew-Hamp- 
shire. Compare her, surrounded as she is with the 
thousand se/fish interests of neighboring States, and 
her own internal interest, and then note her stern, 
straightforward course in all matters touching the 
general interests of the country —She has never fal- 
tered—never wavered; but keeping constantly in 
sight not only the Constitution, but the proper broth- 
erly love which should exist between all sections of 
the country.’ 


New-Hampshire has gone against her own inter- 
est, time and again, voting te make and unmake 
trade laws and other laws in favor of the South, 
against the joint interest of her neighbors and herself. 


‘ She even comes up to the national councils with 
the most enlarged views, chiding her Northern sisters 
for their selfish purposes, sets an example of devotion 
to the shrine of Liberty, which might well be follow- 
ed by States South of Mason and Dixon's line.’ 


An example of devotion to Liberty indeed! An 
example of devotion to Slavery is exactly what is 
meant, and ought to have been said, in truth. As 
the assertion now stands, it is a direct falsehood. 


‘Take, for example, one of the thousand cases 
which oceur frequently within her borders: Mr. 
Hale, a popular democratic member of the House, 
and again before the people of his district for re-elec- 
tion, thought proper to vote against the annexation of 
Texas. At once, the party in his district call a Con- 
vention, and vote Mr. Hale unfit to serve them, and 
thence nominate a Mr. Woodbury, by a unanimous 
vote. This is what we of the South call ‘backing 


friends.’ 


This example is a most unfortunate one—for be- 

sides the fact that Mr. Hale is denounced because 

he would go all lengths for slavery,—it is also a 
district—e: 


fact that Mr. Hale has no di: xcept the whole 
State. In that part of the State which to be 


his po then. But if it were a district now, 
so strong is the anti-slavery feeling there, that he 
would be — 


Recently, two brothers hired a-room at a hotel in 
Pittsburgh, and commenced drinking. When 

became intoxicated, the one mistook the other for a 
robber, having five thousand dollars in gold 
him, and almost beat him to death with a chair! 


pen could not describe—what Sorbids me to 
_ describe, in a paper read by the fair sex! In a num- 
| ber of cases, I saw young females examined and 
handled in a manner awfully revolting to every vir- 
| tuous feeling of sensibilty--and this too by young men! 
|In one instance, at least, questions were asked 
which were most revolting and obscene. During 
these scenes, the victim manifested as much deli- 
cacy of feeling as the sex are capable of manifest- 
ing. But I forbear. It seems to me that such 
scenes must have a demoralizing influence on any 
city or community where they areallowed. Among 
many slaves I saw sold to what, (even were Ia Vir- 
inian) I should consider Jand sharks, or cannibals, 
will mention but one. 

A woman, (nearly white,) with her four children, 
the youngest in her arms, being brought for sale, 
‘one or the lot, to suit purchasers, the father and 
and husband was permitted to be a spectator; I 
assure you his appearance indicated that he was 
not an idje spectator, Every few moments, with 
| his eyes suffused with tears, he would embrace his 
| wife with a kiss, and take his little ones in his arms, 
and press them to his bosom, placing a father’s seal 
of love on their little cheeks! At length the sale 
commenced ; and they were sold one after another, 
| and separated forever—uniless they be so happy as 
to meet in that ‘ better land, which may God grant. 

I will not attempt to describe the feelings of my 
heart, as I turned from the secene—for it would be 
impossible. The sensibilities of my soul were 
aroused, and my heart for the moment almost for- 
got to beat—my eyes only were alive. I remem- 
bered that I, too, had had a wife—but now she is 
not, for God had taken her; and I, too, am a father 
—but one of my little ones sleeps by the side of its 
mother in the deep damp vault. While standing a 
witness of these scenes, reminiscences of the past 
crowded thick upon my mind. I turned from the 
scene, pained and disgusted—may I not say hum- 
bled, for I have always felt proud of my country; 
and especially I had felt a kind of pride, as I en- 
tered Virginia, the land of Washington, and the 
Mother of Presidents and Statesmen—the heart of 
what I have been taught to regard as the finest and 
purest land that ever saw the sun. 

As I left the scenes above described, I was told 
by ministers of our holy religion, (I am sorry to 
say it,) that the slaves had not natural affections, 
&ec. This I could not believe, for I had too much 
evidence to the contrary, in the scenes I had wit- 
nessed. 

Now, Dr. Snodgrass, you are, I believe, a Virgin- 
ian, and therefore know what I have said is true. 
I appeal to you, and ask, ought such things to be ? 
Is it not the duty of the press and the pulpit to 
speak out on the subject? Pardon me, if I have 
seemed severe ; and remember that the severity is 
in the facts described. While I mean no wrong to 
any one, I desire to plead for the right! 

I am yours, &c., 
A Massacuuserrs CLERGYMAN, 








Comment.—We are asked if these things ought 
to be? We say, no—emphatically NO! Oh, how 
we feel overwhelmed with mortification and shame 
to think of such scenes enacted in our native State ! 
Whatever excuses may be offered for i 
slave-holding, there is no excuse for this sort of 
slave-selling. The interstate slave-trade, of which 
it is a part, is worse than the foreign slave-trade, by 
just so far as the slave of Virginia is more en- 
lightened and sensitive than the captured African. 
Thank God, if we have in Baltimore some detes- 
table prisons of the class described by our cor- 
respondent, we have no slave auctions! ‘The fact 
is, they would not be tolerated here, now. Our 
slave-prisons are only endured as a part of a long 
established custom, and the men who own them 
and pocket their unenviable proceeds, feel that as a 
class they are despised. Oh, fora better day for 
both the States of our adoption and nativity! 





From the Kennebec Journal. 
FLORIDA AND IOWA. 


In our last, we spoke of a discussion in the Senate 
upon the admission of Florida and Iowa into the 
Union. It was on Saturday afternoon, the Ist of 
March. We were apprehensive it would not be 
reported. But the Intelligencer of the 20th inst. 
now comes to us nearly filled with the debate. 
Almost two entire pages of that paper in small type 
are occupied with it, as written out by the Intelli- 
gencer reporters. ‘The debate on the same subject 
in the house was very much limited, but very few 
members Poe a chance to speak before debate 
was cut off by the previous question. The debate 
in the Senate, fully reported, is therefore the more 
valuable. The subject has not attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves. ‘There are many circumstances 
connected with the admission of these States which 
should be noted by the American people, especially 
of the free States. The first plan of the planting 
aristocracy was to couple Iowa and Fleride im 
one bill, so as to ride in Florida on the back of 
lowa. The latter hasample population to choose 
a representative to Coxgress, Florida had but little 
more than half enough ; yet the bill proposed to in- 
clude territory enough in Iowa to make two States 
of the size of New York and Pennsylvania, and to 
divide Florida into two States. ‘This was a litle 
too much, even for northern dough-faces. Enough 
of them went with the whigs in the House to reduce 
the size of Iowa to that of Ohio, and the provisions 
that Florida might be divided whenever the part 
east of Suwannee had 35,000 inhabitants, was 
stricken out. Still the two bills were yoked to- 
gether, and all attempts in the House to se 
them were defeated. The constitutions of both 
contain some very objectionable provisions, but that 
of Florida is the worst. Here is a specimen :— 

Art. xv1.—GeneraL Provisions. 
1. The General Assembly shall have no power to 
pass laws for the emancipation of slaves. g 
2. They shall have no power to prevent emigrants 
to this State from bringing with them such persons 
as may be deemed slaves y the laws of any one of 
the United States: provided, they i 
to enact laws to prevent the introduction of any 
slaves who may have committed crimes in other 


‘om discharged from on board any v in 
any of the ports of Florida. 
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~| makes the following manly, just and humane propo- 


, | the Liberator as one among the many important signs 
"| of the times. 


sition to the Whig party. We place it on record in 





ing the propriety of 
Florida Constitution. 
negatived, by a vote of 35 nays | 
bill was then passed by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchinson, 
therton, ay. Barrow, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, 


to 12 yeas. The 


Buchenan, uit, Crittenden, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Fosyer. Hannegan, vee gt Henderson, 
Huger, Johnson, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Morehead. Niles, Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, White, and Woodbury—36. 

Nays—Messrs. Choate, Evans, Francis, re 
ton, Miller, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, and Wood- 
bridge—9. 


From the Michigan Signal of Liberty. 
EQUAL RIGHTS IN MICHIGAN, 

The colored le have petitioned the Legisla- 
ture for the oamention of the Grand River In- 
stitute, a Seminary commenced by them for the 
colored youth. We subjoin the following debate, 
that the sentiments of the several members may be 
duly appreciated by their constituents. Let t 
who could sneer at the degradation of an oppressed 
people, and defend the iniquitous legal provisions 
which now exist against them, be remembered.— 
* They are quite an honor to ‘Modern Democracy.’ 

The bill to incorporate the Grand River Institute 
for the education of colored youth then came up: 

Mr. Stone moved its postponement until May Ist, 
on the ground that there was not time to discuss it 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Eckiee opposed the motion. There was no 
occasion to lose time, as the bill was framed from 
that which bad been passed for the establishment 
of a school at Ann Arbor which had been thorough- 
ly discussed. 

Mr. Murray saw no reason for such a bill, and 
objected to the establishment of such Institutions, 
as the number of colored youths in the State was 
very small, 

Mr. D. Johnson hoped this would be a test vote, 
as it was of no use spending half a day in the dis- 
cussion of this bill. 





31. 
The amendments made in committee of the whole 
were struck out. 


Mr. D..Johnson moved to strike out section 11. 


ber of colored persons in the State to keep up such 
viduals from other States, and educate them here 


of this class in the State were yet uninstructed in 
reading and writing, and asked the reason of incor- 
porating such an institution as this. He should be 


Mr. Pratt 
Mr. D. Johnson 
best that could be 


Mr. Ecklee replied to Mr. D. Johnson, and saw 
no ee in having the institution supported 
by other States, although its projectors could amply 
support it. Even a move to raise a degraded class 
to mental elevation was worthy of approval. 

Mr. Carter hoped that those gentlemen who 
had so much tted the loss of time in discussing 
this bill would let it alone. It would have been 
passed by this time ,if they had not meddled with 
it, He thought the bill a good one, and knew not 
the reason of Mr. D. Jobnson’s antipathy to that 
unfortunate race. It was eaten that some place 
should be provided for their elevation ; and it ought 
not to be said that any portion of the people in 
the State of —— were unable to read or 
write. A great number of the people were in favor 
of this enactment; and the Legislature ought not 

’ to turn their backs upon them. He was not. dis- 
to turn a deaf ear to the wishes of 3000 


some of the measures of the abolitionists. 

Mr. Wyman offered an amendment, changing 
the location of the Institution. Lost. 

Mr. Bancroft offered an amendment prohibiting 
the admission of white youth. 

Mr. Hays offered an amendment to the amend- 
ment, which was accepted by Mr. Bancroft, to the 
effect that the corporation might open a law and 
medical school, for the education of colored youth 
in the legal and medical professions. 

Mr. Bancroft saw no reason to mix up abolition- 
ism with the bill. The colored population had 
claims upon society, and something ought to be 
done to raise them in the scale of being. He was 
opposed to amalgamation, and should regret to see 
black and white mixed up together. He was 
disposed to do something for the colored people, 
ona should support the bill. . 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. A. S. Johnson offered an amendment, sub- 
jecting the property of the Institution to taxation. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Hays hoped that all would be struck out after 
the enacting clause, He had not that sympathy for 
the race which had been manifested by Mr. Carter, 
nor did he expect to get any abolition votes. He 
was opposed in the outset to granting that race any 
privileges, or passing any laws which should cause 
their emigration into this State. He saw po reason 
why they should always be legislating for them, 
and was op to any law granting them privi- 

leges which they did not already enjoy. He could 
sympathize in their ical condition, but did not 
believe that these institutions would tend to their 
elevation. ‘They could pever stand on a par with 
the anglo-saxon race. There would always be 
prejudices against them, and their education would 
only tend to make them more miserable. He was 
opposed to the bill. : 

7. .Galloway offered an amendment, making the 
Institution a branch of the Oberlin Institution in 
Ohio. Lost. 

Mr. Ecklee replied to Mr. Hays, and said that 
neither this Legislature, nor any other, had spent 
time in legislating for this race. We are com- 
manded to do to others as we would they should 
do unto us, and this was the reason why he advoca- 
ted this measure. He had no expectation of gain- 
ing abolition votes, Neither the Le owe of Michi- 

nor of the United States, wou ony ting 

y raising this degraded race. It was noble even 
to endeavor to elevate them from their present po- 
sition. If the blacks were inferior in intellect to the 
whites, it was a good argument why we should take 
them under our care, and help them as much @s 
possible. 

The motion to strike out was lost, yeas 19, nays 25 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 

This is well illustrated by the following paragraph 

from the Weatficld News Lener hg 
Ff Rost acy hey babes bye 

f purpose of selling 

anes, eee ee, ee 

But if a body of men meet together, 
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desperate ( 
John R. French, if this was not a question, nay, the 
question in controversy, what setse or reuson Is 


much for the intoxicating bowl. 


zB 
: 


The motion to postpone was lost—ayes 15, noes 


Mr. Wyman moved its indefinite postponement.. ultimately secure majorities in the northern States ? 
t pa doa, the true position upon the subjects of 


He was surprised that the majority of the House 
should be in favor of incorporating such an insti- 
tution, He did not think there was a sufficient num- 


an organization. Its design was to convey indi- 


for a special purpose. He believed that nine-tenths 


vatly surprised if the Legislature passed the bill. 
Oty. Prat t the reasons brought forward by 
inst the institution, were the 
ught forward in support of it. 
Very few of the colored youth eould read and write, 


and there were prejudices against admitting them 
into — sihiahe. He id vote in favor of 
the bill. 


voters of Michigan, whatever he might think of 


‘One murder makes a villain—millions a hero.’ } ; 


self-respect and _self-preser- 
2 nentaeretg The events of the last three 
i the issue. Bike craven 


bow the knee to the dark spirit 
ion from the 


or assume this position. But no submission 
we are base enough to offer it. The 
out-generalled us. They have 
than we could, and the dark prize is 
of successful competition. 
if it does not prove a ‘Shirt 
of death’ more loathsome than 
malefactor—then it is be- 
eause the Whig will not take advantage of 
their position, and make them keep what they bave 
so basely got. I know there may be obstacles, se- 
rious difficulties to be encountered, before success 
shall crown our efforts. ‘Texas and Florida will 
give a present preponderance to the slave power in 
the United States Senate. There are also northern 
States so infatuated by the demon of party, that ma- 
jorities in them are willing to lend their ignoble aid 
and rejoice in the irs. 5 ent of purposes so 
nefarious and so humbling to every frank and gen- 
erous feeling of freemen. And even in our own 
ranks, there is a torpid indifference to everything 
that does not immediately touch our persons and 
property, that amazes me. ‘These are obstacles that 
are not lightly to be regarded, ] admit; but 1 am 
confident that they are not insuperable. In those 
States where there are now Democratic majorities, 
there are strong Whig minorities, which it seems 
to me can be made majorities, whenever the Whig 
shall take the high and noble position 1 have 
ft athe The reason why we have been no 
more successful in gaining and keeping majorities, 
has resulted from the equivocal position we have 
oceupied, Wishing to be regarded as the ‘ true 1 
erty party,” we have still wished to keep hold © 
southern ; and because of that ire; we 
have never been able to oecupy that ground which 
could commend itself to the generous and humane 
sympathies of the lover of his kind, 

That temporizing policy can be pursued no long- 
er, either with credit to ourselves, or with the least 
chance of success. The South has assumed that 
position which admits of no compromise on the part 
of a single northern man, that has the least regard 
for his own honor or the rights of others. Instead 
of abiding by the Constitution, and leaving slavery 
where that left it, they have asked the general gov- 
ernment to legislate in its bebalf, and it has done it. 
Instead of standing by the compromises which were 
made in days of darkness, and even then with 
reluctance, and to save the land from the evils of 
anarchy, our government, in the days of its strength, 
stands forth champion of the accursed thing,— 
throwing new guards around it, against the incur- 
sions of the ‘moral sense of the world, and seem- 
ing to strive, if possible, to compensate for the ac- 
tion of those laws of nature, whose dictates are as 
decisive against the system, as are those of humani- 
ty and religion. 'The question now is, Where shall 

e Whig party be found? Shall we rally under the 
black flag of slavery, or choose the glorious standard 
of Liberty, and, flinging our banner to the breeze, en- 
ter the conflict for freedom and humanity? 'Fotake 
the ground here indicated, may throw us into a minor- 
ity at first ; but with such principles, shall we not 


naturalization, we shall absorb the ma- 

terial of the ‘Native’ and ‘Liberty’ parties—for 
few love to stay in ‘third’ parties, save their lead- 
ers and disappointed politicians, And may we not 
hope, too, that the honest portion of the Democratic 
party will so far overcome their party prejudices as 
to be attracted to a party by their love of truth, coun- 
try and liberty? 1 think that the recent election in 
New Hampshire, dark and benighted as she has 
been, is full of promise ; that there is a spirit at the 
North which will not longer brook the disgraceful 
— of receiving and obeying the ‘ orders’ of the 
0,000 southern task-masters, who have for so long 
a time held a mount sway in the politics of the 
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PROTEST OF THE MEXIOAN munisrp, 
“The following is an abstract of a 

him to the Secretary of State, aiaas qaide by 


ing Washington : U8 tO his lea, 
The undersigned has the honor to 
self to the Hon. of State, in onde 


ifest the deep concern with which he “og i =e 
the President of the United States has given hi that 
nature to a law, admitting into this confeders o sD 
Mexican Province of Texas. Y the 
He had flattered himself that the sound eo, 
of the most distinguished citizens, &¢, Would hy 
led to a better result. Unhappily, it has no, b m 
so, and against his hopes pen sincere vows, he 
consummated on the part of this governmer 
act of aggression the most unjust that modem’ 
tory records—the spoliation of a friendly natio . 
a considerable part of its territory. ae 
_ For these reasons, in obedience to his inst 
tious, he must protest, and dees protest, in the.” 
solemn manner, in the name of his gover... 
against the law, &c. He protests also that the 
in a measure invalidates the rights of Mexico 1 . 
cover her province, of which she is so unjustly hy 
and that she will maintain an give . 
fect to those rights by all the means within eg 
er. 
He also begs that the Secretary will let the Pres. 
ident know that, in view of all these facts, his his. 


day. He consequently begs that the Hon, ge. 

ry will Farert to gre his passports, ened : 

his purpose to leave this city as soon as possible ¢ 

New-York. ne 
(Signed) ALMONTE, 





From the Hartford Christian Freeman. 
SLAVERY AND THEOLOGY. 


tains an advertisement of a certain tract of land jy 
be sold, and 


+ Also at the same time and place, the follow; 
negro slaves, to wit: Charles, Peggy, Antonnet, 
Davy, September, Maria, Jenny, wad Isaac—levie4 
on as the property of Henry 'T. Hall, to satisiy , 
mortgage fi, fa. issued out of Mcintosh Superior 
Court, in faver of the Board of Directors of ty 
Theological Semi of the Synod of South Caroling 
and Georgia, vs said Henry T. Hall. Condition. 
cash. C. O'NEAL, 

Deputy Sheriff, », «° 

What better 
* fanatics’ of the North that slavery is a divinely up. 
pointed institution, than this selling of slaves for the 


muscles of ‘ Charles, Peggy, Antonnett, Davy! &. 
when converted into cash, will go to furnish’ faejj. 
ties for raising up an evangelical ministry, who yjj| 
proclaim the gospel of love in the ears of a wicked 
world—and thus these poor benighted heathen the 
slaves we mean, not the ministers) may be made ip. 
strumental in turning many unto righteousnes, 
What a happy destiny is theirs!—what a glorious 
privilege, to be permitted, notwithstanding their jg. 
norance and debasement, to be pillars in ‘ the Theo. 
logical Seminary of South Carolina and Georgia! 
Avaunt, you hot brained abolitionists, nor dare again 
to question the divinity of slavery, when you thus 
see how slaves may be turned into ready money {oy 
the benefit of a Divinity School! 





CASSIUS M. OLAY TO GERRIT SMITH. 
Lexineton, (Ky.,) Feb. 18, 1845. 
G. Ssaru, Esq.—My Dear Sir : You wrote to we 


some time since, inquiring what Iam about. You 
will see from the within Prospectus. They threat. 
en my life as usual, and I fear it may go hard with 
me—but I was born a freeman, and I intend to die 
one. I have about 240 subscribers in this county, 
and hope for more. Will not the North send us in 
5 or 6000 names to the help of the great cause of 
the day? You may suppose we do not go far 
enough. We go as far as we can to do good. La 
us judge for ourselves. 

emember me to Mrs. Smith. 

In great haste your obedient servant, 

C. M. CLAY 





JUDGE JAY AND THE LIBERTY PARTY. 
The following is an extract from a letter recent: 





country. And will not the rising spirit of freedom 
in Kentucky, Maryland andDelaware, furnish us co- 
adjutors in the noble work which we are now pro- 
ing? Wemay hope so. But if I am too sanguine 
in my anticipations, who will point out any other 
course that will not compromise our dignity, show 
a disregard for truth and right, and remove to a 
hopeless distance in the future, any well-grounded 
expectation of success? There may be reluctance 
on the part of some that would be re; das lead- 
ers, to adopt these principles. But I would raise 
my warning voice agamst that same temporizing 
policy, which brought defeat upon us when victo 
might have been ours. And, above all, let the ran 
and file—the great body of the party, take the mat- 
ter into their own hands, and decide for themselves 
the path of duty and the path of true policy. 
MIDDLESEX. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
‘MORAL ACTION’? 


The notion whick is becoming prevalent, that 
Liberty party undervalues or discards moral power 
as the grand means of overthrowing slavery, seems 
to worry some of our politica] friends not a little. 
They are therefore in different of the country 
passing resolutions, declaring idea to be false 
and unfounded. The late Liberty Convention held 
in this city, passed a resolve of this character, and 
followed it up with another. in proof. The latter 
Wwe quote to show what is Liberty party’s idea of 
the highest kind of moral action. 


‘Resolved, That the use of the ballot-box for the 
accomplishment of just and righteous ends, such as 
the deliverance of the bondman and the removal of 
slavery, is moral action of the highest character. 


Now put along side of this the declaration of the 
Emancipator—the grand organ of the party—made 
a month or two since. 


‘ We go for sweeping from this planet, by the short- 
est possible cut, a set of selfish, cowardly cormorants, 
who manufacture crime out of woman’s mercy. Let 
them distinctly understand that our use of the ballot- 
box leads toa use of the cartridge-boz.’ 


Here we have it then. ‘Our [Liberty party’s] 
use,’ says the Emancipator, ‘of the ballot-box leads 
to a use of the cartridge-box.’ But, says the Con- 


vention, ‘the use of the ballot-box for the ish- 
ment of just and ri ends is moral action of the 
highest character.’ ‘Therefore, putting this and that 


together, that which leads to a use of the cartridge- 


this , and that too ‘ by the shortest cut, 
a set of cowardly cormorants, &c. &c.’ ’s what 
might be called, in the language of another of the 


produce any effect on 
them ? said his friend. ‘Well, I can’t tell exactl 
what effect it produced on them, but one thing, 
know, it bent my poker nearly double.’ 
This man’s idea of ‘remonstrance, is a pretty 
ve illustration of the *‘ moral action’ of the bailot- 
x. 





THE PROSPECT BEFORE US. 





ly published by Judge Jay, of New-York: 


‘If it be true, as asecrted, that the defeat of the 
Whig and numph of the Demucratic party hasim 
caused by the course pursued by the abolitionis: 
then, most certainly, we have incurred a heavy resp 
sibility. Whatever may have been the faults of the 
pate | party, and they have been neither few ne 
small, truth requires the acknowledgment that, is 
resistance to the encroachments of slaveholders, and 
in respect for the rights of the free people of color, 
jt HAS BEEN PRODIGIOUSLY IN ADVANCE OF ITS RIVAL 
Hence, in committing the government of the nation 
toa party, shamelessly and avowedly devotedly 
slavery, and ever ready to offer on its altar the con 
stitutional liberties of the country, the abolitionists 
have, as I have said, incurred a heavy responsibility’ 





From the Chambersburg Weekly Messenger. 
An us Act, sanctioned by an iniquilow 
Law.—A great excitement was occasioned in ow 
community during the past week, by an occurrenet 
of a very flagitious nature, the particulars of which 


of our most respectable colored 
death of a near relative called to Adams cout'y 
week before last, finding the roads impassble 
went to Hagerstown, Md., for the purpose of taking 
the cars in order to return home. He had scarcely 
reached the place, and seated himself in the hous 
of a friend, before he was seized by an officer aad 
burried to prison, and would have been sold in 
slavery, had not two citizens of this place, wh 
were at Hagerstown at the time, heard of the ar 
cumstances, and come to his rescue. It appeal 
that, by a recent law of that State, no free colored 


its P pigs ae under the penalty of twenty dollars 
and in default of payment, he is to be sold into 
vitude, Of the authority of this law, the officer ™ 


question. The liberation of the colored man {@ 
prison and eventual slavery, was eflected by a 
friends, only after the payment of the fine ai 
costs, which altogether amounted to tweuty-0™ 
dollars and twelve and a half cents. 





Texas anp Mexico. It seems from the flow 


er the independent power against which 
has been me war. Texas will then be a ™ 


with which Mexico has always been at peace. “4 
representative of the dictator, Santa Anna, s#id' “ 
should Texas become a part of our Unio®, ¥ 


States. This declaration would be neces), 
Mexico resolved to change her relations with 
But will the new government do this? W eter 
they gain by it? they wish to make the Uni 
States a part of Mexico ?—Washington Giobe. 


dence yet! Especially that last question ' 





per lately established in New-Orleans, for the 2 
elusive purpose of furnishing intelligence © ~ 
ing the Slave Market, to advertise runawéy ~ 
&c. Among its advertisements is one of 4 
with but one leg! Such a paper will tell w 
rope for our ‘ institutions’—for our be 
the oppressed of all nations.’ The subject®® 
ropean despotisms must surely fall in love at 
with our free Democracy. 





LOOK AT THIS! 


We are almost inclined to have our old county © 

into an Empire, just to show that some thing® ot 

done here at the North as well as others. Lie 

of the she ge. sea Post has discoveret " 
nual uction 

lve chan: the whole annual uction of th 
‘and mighty Empire of South Eerolins, viz: 
Annual production of the county of 99, 300,00 
_- Essex, in the State of usetts, $23,°" 
Annual production of the whole State 
of South Carolina, 

Ur Excess of the county of Essex oa 
ever South Carolina !! pati 
And the best of the matter is, our people do 
without — a millionth part of the fuss 
paper states that the Shoe and Lei 

pre apse » the whole Cot? 
} | t—Salem Register. 








sion near this government terminates from ,, y 


The Savannah Republican, of Mareh 238, og, 


. - 
5 dew nie is needed to satisfy sy. 7 


benefit of a Theological Seminary? The blood ang 4 


person of another State is allowed to come withil — 


ferred to saw proper to avail himself in the cast ® © 


ing that the President of ‘Texas, so far from Jooking | 3 
to war as the result of the admission of ‘Tex! = 
the Union, makes it the signal of peace. Wi & 


Texas becomes a State in this Union, it is — 3 
Mexico | 


ponent part of the great nation of the United 54 —™ 


would be declared by Mexico against the Unies 3 


vell in Be q : 
‘refuge * | 


mo- @ 
ssex anp Sourn Carol 4 
Tue Covnry or Essex na erect 


is little county _ “ 


22,600," Pe 


are given in the last number of the ‘Whig’ Ox 7 
rsons, whom the 75 





Sait hy ht ” 


0> The choicest specimen of ‘democratic 177" — 


_ 
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~ THEODORE PARKER. 

te in this section of the world have 
+ been under great excitement and 
they felt the ground giving way be- 
or - w the pillars of the universe 


What is the cause of all this 


r feet, 


e earth 


des, in the vicinity of Boston,a Unitarian 
the meridian of life, named Turopore 
s signalizing himself by the freedom of 





1s opinions and speculations, by attacking 
d institutions, by reprobating priesteraft 
ew. by discarding all that pertains to the 
- miraculous in the scripture records, by 
og that even a greater than Jesus of Naza-| 
+ ippear among men, and by treating the 
joes any other book—i. e. as a mixture of | 
r. the work of fallible men, and not ‘ in- 
popular use of that word. The follow- 
sermon recently preached by him) 
cture in Boston,’ on ‘the Re- 
Awe and the Ages, contains 


“r views on some of these 


f 


Jes t I 


, er that men soon learned to honor Jesus 
i + 1 then as God himself. Apostolical and 
 evends tell of his divine birth, his wondrous 
pows th st healed the sick, palsied and crippled, deaf 

imb and blind; created bread ; turned water in- 
i bid obedient devils come and go, a pow- 


ye, and b f 
-» that raised the dead They tell that Nature felt 


im, and at his death the strongly sympathizing 

: eed at high noon, and for three hours with- 
told the day; that rocks were rent, and opening 
_ up their sainted dead. who trod once 

- etreets of Zion—the first fruits of them that 


they tell too how disappointed Death gave back 


ind, spirit-like, Jesus restored, in flesh and 








y same, passed through the doors shut up, 
lily form was taken up to Heaven before 

, nen! Believe men of these things we 
['o ME THEY ARE NOT TRUTH AND FACT— 

7 symbols and poetry; the psalm of praise 
vhich the world’s rude heart extols and magni- | 

ts King | 

It be seen that Mr. Parker discredits the mir- | 
aloe of Jesus, and also the account of the resurrec- | 

f Jesus, as recorded by the evangelists. He | 
over, of Jesus, in the same discourse— 

‘He is the greatest person of the ages—the proud- 
eat achievement of the human race. He taught the | 
Absolute Religion—Love to God and Man. That 
God has yet greater men in store, I doubt not. To say | 
thie, ig not to detract from the majestic character of 
( yut to affirm the omnipotence of God.’ | 

the promulgation of sentiments like these, that | 
the immense uneasiness in religious cir- | 
which allusion has been made. The clergy | 
used en masse, and, with a very few exceptions, | 
udeavering to affect the overthrow of this daring | 
siarch. Their pious souls are filled with horror, | 
und they refuse to be comforted. Especially are those | 
the Unitarian faith agitated and alarmed, because | 
efforts of their Orthodox rivals to make Uni-} 
n responsible for the skepticism of Mr. Par- | 
k This has led to serious divisions in the Unitari- 
inks—in one case, to the withdrawal of an esti- | 
ma upright and independent man (Mr. Sargent) 
fr Suffolk-street pulpit, on account of the dis- | 
e created by his having exchanged pulpit civil- 
ties with Mr. Parker—in another, to the withdrawal | 
number of persons from Mr. Clarke’s church and 
congregation, because he has been guilty of the same 
actof ministerial courtesy. The Christian Register | 
| the Christian World have had many of their col- | 
umns occupied with the discussions arising from this | 
affair, and the controversy is not yet ended. In the | 
nean time, the friends and admirers of Mr. Parker | 
have been rapidly multiplying; so that ghey have | 
made arrangements with him, for the ensuing year, | 
to preach one discourse every Sunday, (in the fore- | 
noon,) at the Melodeon in this city, as well as to his 
congregation at West Roxbury ‘The 


Melodeon “a 
not able to accommodate the throng, which assembles | 


to hear him 
What the result is | 
to be, time must determine j 
It is due to Mr. Parker to state, that he professes | 
the highest reverence for the moral, philanthropic} 
dreformatory character of Jesus. ‘It is,’ he de- 
res, ‘ for his Truth and his Life, his Wisdom, Good- | 


Thus matters stand at present 


ss, Piety, that he is honored im my heart—yes, in 


world’s heart’... ‘It is by his traths that [| 
know him, the Absolute Religion he taught and lived ; | 
by his highest sentiments that he is to be apprecia- 
ted’~—&ke. &e 

tis also due to Mr. Parker to say, that his heart is 


n the various reforms of the age, which have for their 
ject the overthrow of slavery, intemperance, war, 
gallows, and whatever tends to degrade or injure 
nankind; nor does he hesitate to speak his mind 
ly on these questions as opportunity offers. 
| conceive that the uproar raised against him by the 
rgy proceeds from a state of mind in reality no 
more concerned for the true character of God and 
r genuine piety, than was that of their Jewish 


red 
ede 


essors, the Scribes and Pharisees, who cried out 
‘gainst Jesus, when they saw him healing the sick 
y day—* This man is not of God; he 
Xeepeth not the Sabbath day.’ ‘ We be 


we be born not of fornication; we have 


their hol 
their 


Abraham's 
Father, even God.’ They are shocked, not at the 
é verthrow of the gospel, and the planting of 
sm in its place, (as in the case of Southern 
~not at the rejection of Christ's kingdom of 
is in the case of war)—not at the popular de- 
1uman brotherhood—but at the candid con- 
ta disbelief in the miraculous, by one con- 
pure and excellent in his walk and conver- 
» and a devout believer in the life, precepts and | 
‘ample of the Great Teacher! Thus they strain at 
stats, and swallow camels. Surely, the obligations 
‘nd duties of man to his fellow-man and to God, are 
10 degree affected by the question, whether mira- 
es were wrought in Judea or not, with whatever 
terest that question may be invested 


EFFICIENCY AND CONSISTENCY OF LIBERTY 
PARTY. 

before the annual election in this State, last 
» the Emancipator in its usual tone of political in- 
talked of the Liberty party securing the elec- 
{some thirty or forty representatives to the | 
: neral Court. With the result of that election, the | 
~mancipator affeaged to be well satisfied. The Lib- 
erty party obtained about ten thousand votes in the 
Commonwealth ; but how many representatives were 
“208en, we were not Cistinetly informed. Well, hav- 


: Y 
and read so much, in certain quarters, of | 


Just | 
fall 
a 


‘g heard 


he a 


1ccess of that party, we care fully watched, during 
“ recent session of the Legislature, for some great 
~— lestation of its strength—at least, some proof of 
* uncompromising spirit—in the State House. But, 


¥ Usual,—and as indeed we ought to have expected, 
- we duly considered what quarter the boasting 
ons ‘rom,—after searching inquiry, nobody was able 
— any Liberty party at all in the Legislature ! 
“a ut el ction for speaker of the House, Mr. Hay- 
: om d to have been their candidate) received 2 
latof 249. When the party had 8000 votes in 
- State, it had 4 in the House. With 10,000 votes 
‘he State, it had 2in the House. Wonderful in- 
“ease! At the election of Secretary of State, it threw 
' At the election of State Treasurer, it aston- 
7 ‘ed its friends by the same mighty effort! At the 
“ction of a U.S. Senator, to fill the vacancy occa- 


ned by the death of the Hon. Isaac C. Bates, it pre- 


™ -~ @ the same bold front—@ ! 


Now, we are unable to 


just 0 
s 


Ray perceive why it isa more 
ee act for a Liberty voter to cast his vote, at 
~ ballot-box, for a Whig or Democratic candidate, 
Per. to refrain from voting, than it is for a Lib- 

* representative im the Legislature to behave in 


th . 
that manner. It only shows that no reliance is to be 
placed on that party. 





| upon the friends at Hopedale, who are struggling 

















JOHN P. HALE. 


Prior to the late State election in New-Hampshire, 
the editor of the New-York Tribune, with rare po- 
litical magnanmmity, and with a just estimate of the 
importance of inflicting a staggering blow on the 
Texian conspirators in that State, recommended to 
the New-Hampshire Whigs that they should give a 
hearty support to John P. Hale, by putting his name 
on their ticket, in consequence of his independent 
and upright course on the Texas question. The edi- 
tor of the Keene Sentinel received the proposition in 
the following churlish manner :—* Mr. Greeley thinks 
the Whigs should go for John P. Hale. We think le 
is outhere. At least, we differ from hin. Why sup- 
port @ straggler from the enemy's ticket on a single 
question, when we have a full true ticket of our 
own?’ Yes—why be guilty of doing a magnanimous 
deed to one discarded by his party for his regard for 
liberty and“humanity ? why sopport a man about to 
be sacrificed, because he would not sacrifice his con- 
science to a party bent on extending and perpetuating 
the accursed slave system? He's nothing but ‘a 
straggler from the enemy's ticket’! [Let him be 
cloven down, and miserably perish! Here is rare en- 
couragement to political men to be honest andtrue | 
to regard principle more than party ! 

What makes this more despicable is, that the 
Sentinel knew that none of the Whig candidates | 
could possibly be elected; but the election of Mr. | 
Hale, though he was discarded by his party, was 
possible. 

POLITICAL CANT. 

The Washington Globe reproachfully says— Fed- 
eralism abhors popular government.’ Modern De- 
mocracy admires such a government—witness South 
Carolina and Texas, both remarkably Democratic 
States! The same paper oracularly adds—‘ A people 
confined in narrow boundaries like Old England or 
New England——cribbed within a jurisdiction like that 
of Ireland or Rhode Island—worked im factories, or 
on a sal appropriated by monopolizing landlords— 
necessarily bagome the subjects of an aristocracy.’ 
There is no hope, therefore, either for Old England 
or New England, on the score of Democracy, until 
its population be greatly thinned by emigration, fam- 
ine or pestilence! There must be no increase of 
population in New England; else Federalism must 
‘ necessarily’ be in the ascendant! There must be 
a decrease in the same; else Democracy must ‘ nec- 
essarily’ kick the beam! This is a new application of 
the Malthusian theory of human propagation. Re- 
member, therefore, that New-England is too popu- 
lous to be Democratic. Democracy is not adapted to 
‘a people confined to such narrow boundaries.’ How 
many may safely live here, and not ‘ necessarily be- 
come the subjects of an aristocracy,’ the Solon of 
the Globe does not state ; but as we Yankees are fa- 
mous for guessing, perhaps some bright genius will 
be found to solve this problem without any difficulty. 
In the mean time, as the ‘ Federalism’ of New-Eng- 
land is ‘ necessarily’ the result of our crowded (!) pop- 
ulation, the Globe should be disposed to pity rather 





) through such an ordeal] as he has done, without suf- 


PARKER PILESBURY. 

I commend to all who stand on the old anti-sla- 
very platform, an attentive perusal of the article from 
the Herald of Freedom, written by Parker Pilisbury, 
respecting the new paper started so deceptively and 
dishonorably by Messrs. Rogers and French. If it 
does not evince a heart capable of the tenderest feel- 
ings, as well as sterling integrity, then Iam unable 
to recognise a great and manly effort. As one per- 
fectly familiar with all the facts in the case, from the 
beginning to the end—as the most intimate, and per- 
haps thé mest strongly attached friend of Mr. Rogers 
in all New-Hampshire—his testimony, extorted re- 
luctantly, and only by a strong sense of duty, over- 
leaping all personal considerations, should be listen- 
ed to with profound respect. Throughout this pain- 
ful controversy, he has borne himself with great cir- 
cumspection, equanimity, fairness, dignity and fidel- 
ity. Few men in the wide world could have passed 


fering loss. But the right hand and the right eye he 
has consented to part with, rather than connive at 
wrong-doing. 

me Once for all let it be understood, that all the insin- 
uations or charges made by Mr. Rogers or Mr. 
French, against the leading friends of the cause in 
Massachusetts, to the effect that they are the enemies 
of a free press or a free meeting, and have sought to 
play the part of ‘ overseers,’ are despicable and false, 
and resorted to for an evil purpose. 

Having accidentally seen the third number of 
* The Herald of Freedom,’ I am induced to notice a 
statement made in it by J. R. French, in an article 
relating to the committee of reference, appointed at 
the meeting in Concord in November last. It is in 
the following words : 

‘ Recently, in private conversation, Mr. Garrison 
has absolutely denied that I carried any books into 
that committee room! The case stands thus :—I so- 
licit the investigation of certain books, which I pro- 
fess to have at 2 and even point them out as they 
stand in the corner of the room. Mr. Garrison ob- 
jects to the investigation, for the reason, as he says, 
that there can be no reasonable,doubt of the exis- | 
tence of such books, and of their being honestly kept ; | 
and then afterwards denies that any books were 
brought into the room. These are simple facts.’— 
‘Can Mr. G. see ony thing wrong in his conduct 
touching this matter? And it is but a specimen of all 
his conduct connected with this whole affair.’ 

These ‘ simple facts’ are, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, grossly erroneous. What the com- 
mittee were specially called to investigate ‘were the 
lawful ownership of the Herald of Freedom, and the 





relation in which Mr. French stood to the New- 
Hampshire Board as the printer of the paper. This | 
was the vital question, because the types and press 
and subscription list were all in the possession of 
Mr. French, and he had imperiously refused to allow 
the Board to publish the Herald, even when he had 
not the means to do so, and had also denied their 
right to interfere to secure its regular publication. 
It occupied, in its investigation, more than a whole 
night—all the time that could be spared for the pur- 
pose, on that occasion. How carefully or loosely Mr. 





than to censure us, because we are not of the true 
political faith. 

We have been taught to believe, heretofore, that 
Democracy was just the thing for the masses; but, 
it seems, we have been misled on this subject. 

The Globe proceeds to elucidate the matter :— 
‘ That class of society which aspires to rule the mass- 
es, must, therefore, have them under their eye.’ No 
such class is found at the South—O no! There is no 
aristocracy, no monopoly, no overseeism, no ‘ ruling 
the masses’ south of Mason and Dixon's line; butall 
is plain republican equality, no one is oppressed, 
there are no ‘ monopolizing landlords,’ excessive la- 
bor is not required of any, the government is ‘ popu- 
lar,’ and Democracy has ‘ample scope and verge 
enough’! How striking! 

Such is the cant of the political hypocrites who 
edit the Washington Globe. 





BUY--READ--CIRCULATE. 

There are several recent publications at 25 Cornhill, 
which ought to find ready purchasers, and obtain a 
wide circulation. The first is, Wendell Phillips's 
pamphlet, (embracing 132 octavo pages,) entitled 
*The Constitution a Pro-Slavery Compact: or, Se- 
lections from the Madison Papers, &c.’ The Appen- 
dix contains the Address of the Executive Committee 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society to the Friends 
of Freedom and Emancipation in the United States, 
in vindication of the Disunion course pursued by the 
Society. Also, the admirable Letter of Francis Jack- 
son to Gov. Briggs, resigning his commission as a 
Justice of the Peace. Also, extracts from Speeches 
delivered by Daniel Webster and John Q. Adams, in 
relation to the Constitution of the U.S. The first 
edition of thisrare pamphlet was immediately sold. 
The present is a second edition, enlarged and im- 
proved; embracing every portion of the debates at 
the formation and adoption of the Constitution, re- 
lating to its pro-slavery guaranties and compromises. 
Every American citizen ought to possess a copy of 
this pamphlet,—especially every abolitionist. Price 
only 25 cents. 

Another unique and valuable pamphlet, (containing 
nearly 200 pages, 16mo.) is entitled ‘The History of 
the Institution of the Sabbath Day—its Uses and 
Abuses; with Notices of the Puritans, the Quakers, 
the National and other Sabbath Conventions, and of 
the Union between Church and State. By William 
Logan Fisher.’ We spoke in commendatory terms 
of this work ina recent number of the Liberator, 
and would again urge its purchase by all those who 
feel any interest in the Sabbath question. It con- 
tains a large amount of useful information. Price 25 
cents. 

The excellent Essay on Public Worship, by Charles 
K. Whipple, which recently appeared in the Liberator, 
has been printed in tract form, and may be obtained 
of Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, at 2 cents single copy— 
20 cents per dozen—or $1,25 for one hundred copies. 





‘THE NON-RESISTANT.’ 

Those who really feel an interest in the continu- 
ance of this excellent periodical, and would deplore 
its suspension as a serious loss to society, must re- 
member that its existence is suspended upon a hair— 
that, unless some additional donations and subsecrip- 
tions are speedily made to it, it must stop, as the 
whole p iary responsibility of its publication rests 





against wind and tide in their great work of the 
christian reorganization of society, and who are not 
able to do, in this case, what their generous souls de- 
sire. Adin Ballou, its editor, seldom writes an arti- 
cle which is not worth the price of subscription for 
an entire volume. He is a most admirable expositor 
and defender of the principles of non-resistance, 
and should be kept at his post, cost what it may in a 
pecuniary sense ; but that cost will be very trifling 
indeed. Non-resistants! friends of peace! believers 
in the brotherhood of the human race! lovers of free 
discussion ! do something to sustain ‘ Tar Non-Re- 
Its pages are open to those whoare unable 
to endorse its views, as freely as to those who receive 
its views as essential to the peace and salvation of 
the world. Donations or subscriptions may be sent 
to Beca Marsu, 25 Cornhill, orto Aprx Battov, at 
Hopedale, Milford, Mass. Subscription price $1 per 


annum. 


Reap Tuem. We have placed two articles on our 
last page, which deserve to be perused many times. 
The first is from the pen of Elihu Burritt, entitled 
‘War with England.’ The second is from the peaof 
Adin Ballou, entitled ‘ Consistency with a Ven- 
geance.’ Read, also, a very different article in the 
Refuge of Oppression, from the pen of Dr. Bond, in 
which it is exultingly proclaimed that the New-Eng- 
land Methodist Churches ‘ have no disposition to con- 
tend for a rule of discipline, which shall make eman- 
cipation a condition of membership,’ but are still for 
remaining in Christian fellowship with the pious men- 


SISTANT.” 





engravings render it very attractive and inter 


French had kept his accounts, the committee were 
unable to determine, simply for lack of time. There 
was no ‘solicitation’ on the part of Mr. French, (at 
least that I remember,) to examine his books. He 
merely professed to be willing to have his accounts 
examined, if the committee desired it; but this was 
said incidentally, in the course of the general con- 
versation. | did not see his books, nor see him ‘ point 
them out, nor suspect that they were in the room. 
Nor did I say, even in substance, that ‘ there could 
be no reasonable doubt of the existence of such 
books, [for why should I have made that sage re- 
mark, if they were before our eyes ?] and of their be- 
ing honestly kept.’ All this is erroneous. I am sor- 
ry to be obliged to say, that the veracity of Mr. 
French, like his sense of honor and justice, is not to 
be relied on in this matter of the Herald of Freedom. 

It is a significant fact that the Liberty party jour- 
nals (such of them as have spoken out) unitedly hail 
the new Herald, and make it the occasion to heap 
their anathemas upon the Liberator, Standard, é&c. 
Here is a puff from the Utica Liberty Press, edited by 
a Methodist divine, and uniformly venomous in its 
spirit toward the ‘ old organizationists’ : 

Tar Heratp or Freepom.—N. P. Rogers and 
J. R. French have revived their Herald of Freedom. 
ltcomes now upon new type, and looks all the better 
for being new organized. No doubt the gentlemen 
who preside over it feel as happy in escaping the 
overseership of Mrs. Chapman and Mr. Garrison, as 
did thousands of others some four years since. Rogers 
& French now publish ‘Tue Herato or Freepom,’ 
while Foster & Co. publish the ‘Hreratp or Free- 
pom.’ ‘The Herald’ will no doubt be sustained, 
while the ‘ Herald’ will die of starvation. 





‘Garrisonian Poxitics. The editor of the Lib- 
erator, notwithstanding his non-resistance, finds it 
very difficult to keep aloof from politics.’ This is the 
sage remark of the editor of the Granite Freeman.— 
Suppose he gravely announce in his next number— 
‘The editor of the Liberator, notwithstanding his 
abolitionism, finds it very difficult to keep aloof from 
the subject of slavery’! As a non-resistant, it is my 
special work to exhibit the corruption of politics— 
just as it is my duty, as an abolitionist, to give no 
quarter to slavery. Why I should keep ‘aloof 
from politics "—i. e. take no cognizance of the evil 
that is done in the land politically—because I am a 
non-resistant, [ have neither the wit nor the sagacity 
to understand. The logic which would seal my lips 
on this subject, because [ am not a politician, would 
also deny me the right to say aught against the pro- 
slavery Church, because I am nota member of it—or 
to protest against the gallows, because I do not be- 
lieve in hanging men by the neck! 

The Freeman also announces that I ‘profess to 
dissolve the Union, and form a new government, to 
be sustained probably without force—in which ex- 
hortations and newspaper paragraphs are to take the 
place of prisons and police officers.’ Does friend 
Hood think the substitutes proposed bad ones? Does 
he prefer ‘prisons’ to ‘exhortations,’ and ‘ police 
officers ‘to ‘newspaper paragraphs’? Does he want 
to see men governed by brute force? Does he want 
blows resorted to, where arguments fail? ‘How 
long,’ he asks, ‘ will it take to abolish negro slavery 
by such means?’ How soon can it be abolished by 
the aid of ‘ prisons snd police officers’? Are these 
the means on which the Liberty party is relying for 
the overthrow of that system? I ask for more light. 





Pious Ostentation. The editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, alias Emancipator, makes the following 
pious announcement :—* We allow no work in the 
office on the Sabbath.’ What extraordinary virtue ! 
The Reverend Joshua Leavitt believes in the sancti- 
ty of the first day of the week, and then publicly 
boasts that he does not allow work to be done on that 
day! Would he not condemn himself if he did, and 
also be in danger of losing his divine standing ! ‘ We 
advertise no theatres, no intoxicating liquors, no im- 
moral amusements, no obscene books, no medical 
incitements to licentiousness’ !! A paragon of piety. 
Hear, now, what he says further on this subject :— 
‘Truth compels us to add, that our experience con- 
firms the prediction of a friend, that we* should not 
find the religious community at all the more disposed 
to patronize the paper on this account.’ This looks 
like an ‘ infidel ’ fling, but it comes from one who is 
in good standing in the religious community alluded 
to. We sincerely hope that his virtue will hold out 
to the end—for it would not be desirable to see ‘in- 
toxicating liquors, immoral amusements, and obscene 
books,’ advertised in his columns. 





PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
Messrs. Jordan & Co. 121, Washington street, 
have sent us the second number of this work. The 
engravings are executed very beautifully, and the 
work appears to us of great excellence, while the 


Altogether, it is a rich specimen of printing, worthy 
the patranage of the tasteful reader. 


Sprincriecp, March 5, 1845. 
Dean Garaisoy : 

In aformer communication, I made some remarks 
upon the Christian religion. Permit me to make a 
practical application of those statements to our pres- 
ent duty. The Christian religion, it was said, could 
not be allied to the existing governments of this land. 
A religion which cax be, is not Jesus Christ's religion 
—unless the worst crimes ever committed by man 
are consistent with that religion. Slaveholding, in 
itself sinful, the fruitful source of almost every namea- 
ble crime, receives from this government its strength 
and support. Yes, be it known to all the inhabitants 
of this our world, that a government formed for the 
ostensible purpose of promoting liberty, has been and 
is prostituted toa worse subserviency to the slave 
power, than can be easily imagined. The die is cast. 
Slavery is henceforth the ruling star of this nation. 
Already deeply plunged into the awful gulf of slave- 
holding pollution, it has taken another and more fear- 
ful plunge, as if it wished to be so deeply sunk into 
degradation as to prevent it from ever rising to purity 
or honor again. Horrible, heart-sickening is the 
thought, that, after all the protestations of equal rights 
made by our countrymen, they should acquiesce so 
tamely in the robbing of one nation to enrich another, 
adding to our already widely extended slave territory, 
another portion of fertile earth, perverted to the base 
purpose of sustaining slavery! But, whether this 
were the case or not, whether Texas were annexed or 
not, it still would have been our duty to renounce all 
allegiance to this slaveholding government. A pro- 
slavery government is no better, surely, than a pro- 
slavery church. It isdoubted, by some, whether the 
Northern church is pro-slavery or not; but here is a 
case which admits of no doubt. Three millions of 
human beings are held in slavery under a Constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing life and liberty to its subjects—a 
Constitution, recognizing the existence of slavery, 
providing for the return of runaway slaves, and enti- 
tling slaveholders to a representation of their slave- 
holding property. It is evident that the Constitu- 
tion recognises the existence of slavery. No doubt 
can remain in any one’s mind upon this subject, un- 
less he has a party to establish upon the fact of the 
Constitution being anti-slavery. Politics, like dol- 
lars and guineas, often come between a man’s eyes 
and his object of inquiry, so as to prevent him from 
understanding what he doubtless would understand, 
if he would throw party and money behind him, or get 
before them, close to his picture, with no intervening 
object. The Constitution holds men in bondage, and 
is a pro-slavery instrument to all intents and purpo- 
ses ; for it is the chief bulwark of a slaveholding gov- 
ernment. Ifthe Constitution, as is asserted by some, 
is not pro-slavery, how happens it that Congress, 
which has always aided the oppressor, clings to it 
with such tenacity, lauds it to the skies, holds on to 
it as its.main support? A slaveholding Congress 
would be likely to abjure an anti-slavery Constitution. 
If the keen-eyed pro-slavery hawk of the South has 
not perceived anti-slavery in its country's Constitu- 
tion, eager and anxious as it is to seize upon every 
thing that reads like anti-slavery, and prohibit its in- 
troduction into its territory; how comes it to pass 
that Northern professed anti-slavery, so prone to 
condemn even the shadow of slavery, fails to see its 
pro-slavery character—even insists that it is anti-sla- 
very—what the Southerners, with all their anxiety 
to root out anti-slavery heresy, fail to perceive ? The 
truth is, anti-slavery, if such in reality, is no weep- 
ing willow, or moss-covered rock, so modest as to 
hide itself from human view, or so thickly covered 
with rust and mould as not to be seen by the eye of 
man. No—anti-slavery is a living fire, sparkling, 
crackling, burning and blazing, so as to light and 
heatallaround. It is like its author, full of evidence 
of its existence; not a sickly, mushroom plant, like 
some people’s religion—so very little and hidden, as 
to leave men in doubt as to its existence. Oh, no! 
It lives and breathes, expands and grows, and, like 
real veligion, if it is alive, it shows itself. The 
fact is, anti-slavery would sooner be mistaken for 
almost any thing else than pro-slavery. It may be 
deemed furious, t ble, i 'y ; but never, 
while the great and eternal God warms up its soul 
with heavenly fire from his own altar, can it be mis- 
taken for pro-slavery. 

If, then, our Constitution is so mysteriously dark 
upon the subject of slavery, as to be supported by a 
nation far more deeply sunk into the horrid abyss of 
slavery than any other nation upon the globe, its anti- 
slavery character cannot be ‘the light of the world,’ 
as Christ says his followers are ; and therefore ought 
not to be supported by those who, having ‘ renounced 
the hidden things of darkness,’ are desirous of being 
guided by the trae light, ‘ the day-star from on high,’ 
and not by an ‘ ignisfatuus’ or ‘ will-o’-the-wisp.’ 

The Constitution recognises the existence of sla- 
very ; for it was adopted as a compromise between 
antagonistical portions of our country—that while 
the North had the support of the South, to guard 
against British oppression, it should support the South 
in return in holding slaves; for the South well knew, 
if it was separate from the North, and independent 
of Great Britain, slavery could not be maintained ; 
especially as the slaves retired from the contest for 
liberty for others, with their own chains still clank- 
ing upon them, the iron thereof still grating on their 
ears. Slavery was to be sustained. Our fathers 
granted no such boon to others as they fought for 
themselves. They must allow the cursed system to 
exist till a ‘ convenient season,’ and then they would 
be better prepared to abolish it! But the country 
is ina state of such tremendous excitement in re- 
gard to pecuniary matters, that, until this matter is 
settled, we cannot think of ‘executing judgment in 
the morning.’ We must first strike hands with our 
Southern brethren, and receive the avails of their 
slaves’ labor to help pay off our debt; and then, when 
we get able, we will serve the Lord by abolishing 
slavery! It was thus that our forefathers acted, 
jeopardizing their all in the struggle for human free- 
dom, and then concluding that safety rendered it 
necessary to sin against God’s law awhile, until the 
times would allow of carrying out the great princi- 
ples of liberty to their legitimate extent. O, shame! 
where is thy blush, that men should retire from the 
heat and blood of a deadly warfare for liberty, with 
their own countrymen still held in bondage, and bold- 
ly, unprinciplédly, hypocritically adopt a Constitu- 
tion, the object of which was to unite two portions of 
the land in one common bond, sworn to protect each 
other’s interests, ‘a compact with death, an agreement 
with hell!’ O, for shame! that our country should 
thus have almost immediately abandoned its prin- 
ciples, and existed ever since the adeption of the far- 
famed Constitution, asa nation of hypocritical pre- 
tenders to liberty, ‘say, and do not’ republicans, pro- 
fessors of a high sounding character, but now posses- 
sors of the boon of the world, liberty! Much time 
might be spent in condemning the practice of ofr 
fathers. But we are guilty also for their conduct; we 
have pledged ourselves to sustain the same blood- 
conceived instrument, stand committed to uphold the 
same death-like institution, and are now as guilty 
for the existence of slavery in our land, as our fore- 
fathers were for its existence then. They might have 
abolished slavery ; an opportunity offered; and dark 
was the era in our country’s history, when the por- 
tentous die was cast, and slavery, black, soul-damn- 
ing slavery rode triumphant over the country’s broad 
and wideextent. Guilty as were our fathers for re- 
fusing to abolish it then, as guilty are we for not abol- 
ishing it now. An opportunity is offered—sever the 
blood-stained country, divide in twain the twin mon- 
ster, saving the unpolluted and repentant part, and 
make a country free from the curse of slavery. O, 
to the rescue, and God save the land! 

+ tec -. Yours for liberty, eee 
% | DISUNION. 








EBNRY CLAY AND MISSIONS. 

The New Haven Palladium states that the ladies of 
the Durand Missionary Society of that place contri- 
buted fifty dollars, some time since, for the purpose of 
making Mr. Clay a member for life of the American 
Home Missionary Society! On the certificate of 
membership being duly forwarded to him, he respond- 
ed in a very pious strain, expressing his ‘ profound 
sense of the surpassing importance of the Christian 
Religion,’ and his ‘ sincere belief in its truth.’ It isa 
shame thus to force Mr. Clay to play the hypocrite 
before the public; and it is a terrible commentary 
which ‘the ladies of the Durand Missionary Society’ 
have made by this act on their own estimate of vir- 
tue and religion. They know, or ought to know, that 
Henry Clay is a man-stealer—incorrigibly hostile to 
the emancipation of our slave population—the posses- 
sor of men, women and children asthis property—the 
upholder of coneubinage, incest, adultery, and every 
kind of pollution, on a wholerale scale—the champion 
of a system of oppression, utterly at war with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and destructive of human 
freedom and happiness. Why, then, have they con- 
tributed to make him a life member of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society? Obviously for no other reason than 
to gratify their own vanity,—to obtain his approval 
of their scheme, as a distinguished man,—to make 
the awful crime of slavcholding a venial offence, or, 
rather, no offence at all,—to ‘plate sin with gold.’ 
We have no respect for them whatever, but despise 
their policy, and reprobate their course. An act like 
this is fraught with immense mischief. It strength- 
ens the hands of the oppressor, endorses the pestilent 
heresy that slaveholding and Christianity are com- 
patible, and affirms that he who trades in the bodies 
of men may nevertheless feel deeply interested in the 
salvation of their souls! If the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society were a Christian body, Henry Clay 
would no sooner be a life member of it, than he would 
consent to take his chance on a plank over the falls of 
Niagara. But itis a time-serving, man-pleasing, pro- 
slavery, sectarian association ; and this is the reason 
why it delights to recognize Mr. Clay among its life 
members, and why he is willing to be connected with 
it. 

The less Mr. Clay has to say about ‘ the surpassing 
importance of the Christian Religion,’ the better. It 
is but the homage of hypocrisy to an abstraction. If 
he really believes in the truth of that religion, then 
he knows that he is constantly trampling upon all its 
precepts, and is practically one of its worst enemies. 
We wish to see him a truly repentant man, and trust 
he will yet exert himself as much to destroy as he has 
done to perpetuate American slavery. 





THE HANGMAN. 

Encouraged by the circulation obtained for his hu- 
mane little sheet, during the quarter's experiment, 
our philanthropic friend Cuaries' Spear has resoly- 
ed tocontinue the publication of ‘Taz Hanemay,’ 
(assisted in the editorial department by his equally 
devoted brother Jony M. Srear,) for at least one 
year, at the same cheap rate, though on a larger sheet 
—25 cents for three months, or $1 for the volume, 52 
numbers, to be issued weekly. We hope that none 
of the old subscribers will fall off, and that the sub- 
scription list willbe greatly extended. If a vigorous 
and systematic effort be made during the present year 
for the abolition of the death penalty in this Com- 
monwealth, the result will be, we confidently predict, 
a speedy triumph. 





GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Appended to the letter of my cherished friend H. 
C. Wright, on the first page, was the following note 
addressed familiarly to myself, expressive of his truly 
grateful appreciation of the many kindnesses shown 
to him by the friends in Dublin, which it gives me 
great pleasure in publishing. 

R. D. Wesp’s Partor, 3 
ott Dwuriiw, Jan, let, 1845. 
Dear Gannison : 

It is now new year’s day. One year ago, I was 
writing to you on board of a steamer on the river 
Elbe, far from this, and on my way to make a last 
effort to arrest the progress of disease upon my lungs. 
It was a dark and dreadful time. I knew not that 1 
should return from that journey. I felt that I might 
never see my home and you again. ButI am well 
now, thanks be to God. The last four months I have 
been occupied in publishing a volume of 360 pages, 
entitled 4 Siz Months at Graefenberg ; with Conversa- 
tions on Non-Resistance and other subjects.’ The 
book is printed and finished. During the time, I 
have made excursions of a few days over to Glas- 
gow, and one to Belfast, of which you will be appris- 
ed by papers. I cannot express my sense of the un- 
heard-of kindness of R. D. and Hannah Webb, of 
Richard and Ann Allen, of James and Thomas Webb 
and their wives, and of James Haughton. They 
have treated me like a brother, and more, during 
my long stay among them since my return from 
Austria. I can think of their kindness only with 
tears. I can never reward them, but by giving my 
life to the promotion of the best interests of mankind. 
May God bless and reward them for their kind and 
heart-soothing attentions. The publication of this 
volume, and the many private discussions on the 
continent and in this kingdom, and the letters which 
I have written, constitute the sum of my labors for 
Non-Resistance during the past year. But I have my 
health now. If Iam spared till next fall, I hope to 
see you all once more. In two daysI go to Belfast— 
thence to Glasgow, to spend the winter in Scotland 
and the Orkney Islands. Then, in the early part of 
spring, I hope to return to the South of England, and 
lecture in Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, 
and perhaps in Warwick and Gloucestershire. Some 
kind friends have generously aided me in publishing 
the book, so that I hope to be able, by the sale of it, 
to pay fr it by sprng, or nearly so. H.C. W. 





Vatonovs. The Whigs of New-York city have 

very properly resolved to give no countenance to Na- 
tive Americanism. They have nominated Dudley 
Selden as their candidate for mayor. In the course 
of a speech delivered by Mr. 8. ata Whig meeting, 
he said— If Abolition ever should become formidable 
in this country, | shall be found among the foremost 
of those who shall struggle for its overthrow and final 
extinction.’ Valiant man! With the aid of General 
Quattlebum, how can you be otherwise than victori- 
ous in such a conflict ? 
But Mr. Selden is a Constitutional Abolitionist !— 
‘For that Abolition,’ he says, ‘which sympathizes 
with the Slave, yet respects the guaranties of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, 1 cherish a profound respect.’ Of 
course! It is a combination of arrant hypocrisy and 
atrocious oppressi -rivetting the fetters of the 
Slave, while professing to pity his situation. In the 
name of three millions of our manacled race, we are 
for that Abolition which utterly repudiates the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and demands that there shall be ‘ no 
union with Slaveholders.’ 








Is rr Rient? ‘That pious journal, the New-York 
Observer, inquires—‘Is it right for Christians to in- 
dulge an idle curiosity in visiting cathedrals and 
Popish churches, to see and hear something new, 
on the Sabbath?’ We will answer this by asking 
another question—lIs it right for Christians to visit 
Protestant and churches, on that day, 
and for that object? We think not. What does the 
Observer think ? 





Loetcaray Proven. Some persons have been 
falsely accused of being monomaniacs; ergo, it is 
impossible for any person to be justly accused in this 
manner. Hence, nobody is afflicted with monoma- 


| nia. Very logically proved—is it not? 





" Arrocrovs. Charitably to me that certain 
wrong acts have been induced by a state of mind bor- 
dering on monomania, and not by a criminal intent ! 











stealers and whoremongers at the South! 


_ &F E. W. Capron’s communication is in type. 





It is stated in some of the papers, that there are no 
less than one hundred and twenty towns in Massa- 


chusetts utterly destitute of a grog shop ! 

i> There are three hundred and eight towns in 
Massachusetts—from which number deduct one hun- 
dred and twenty, and there will remain one hundred 
and eighty-eight towns, in which are still found the 
dealers in ‘ distilled death and liquid damnation.’— 
Washingtonians! we have yet a mighty work to per- 
form, even in the old Bay State. 





Mr. Brownson, in his last quarterly, says, ‘there is 
a party, and a large one, too, in this country, whe 
think that in every subject of difference with a foreign 
power, the U States must necessarily be wrong.’ 

>? There is an incomparably larger party disposed 
to believe that the United States can never be in the 
wrong, and to sustain the government in any course 
of conduct, however atrocious—of which party O. A. 
Brownson is a profligate member. 





Democracy in the Old Bay State—The following 
boast of the Madisonian, made some time ago, we put 
on record as an infamous historical fact : 


* We believe every democratic press in Massachu- 
setts advocates the immediate annexation of Texas. 
We do not think there are a half dozen democratic 
papers in all the free States, which have taken sides 
with the New-York Evening Post and Morning News 
against the measure.’ 





The following table of the vote in the Senate on 
the Texas Resolutions, may be interesting to the im- 
partial observer—him whose sympathies are with 
neither of the two leading parties of the day :— 

For the Resolutions. Against the Resolutions. 
Northern Democrats, 13 Northern Democrats, 0! 

“ Whigs, 0 & Whigs, 13 
ocrats, 


Southern Deme 11 Southern Democrats, 0 
“ Whigs, 2. eg 8 
hea OS OO er re 





Vice President Dallas, says the correspondent of 
the New York Commercial, has decided that Senators 
are entitied to mileage for this extra session, although 
not one of them has left the precincts of Washi n. 
The travelling is all constructive, and thus, without 
paying out a cent, or moving from their places, the 
old Senators will each pocket, for travelling, a com- 
pensation of about $700 on an average, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to some $35,000 or $40,000. 


i A fine specimen of ‘democratic’ regard for 
justice, economy, and the pockets of the people ! 





We have not received a copy of the Liberator sinec 
last November. Oh, wat can be the reason ?— Phil, 
Elevator. 


{> The omission to send the Liberator in exchange 
has been wholly unintentional. Having bees appris 
ed of it, we shall make the amende honorable. 

je 

Dreaprvut Accipent.—Instead of two persons 
drowned, as mentioned in the paragraph copied by us 
from the Albany Atlas, in consequence of the South 
America’s running down a small! boat, while on her 
trip from Albany on Wednesday night last, we are 
pained to say that there were nine, viz: Geo. Rocke- 
feller, wife, and daughter; Philip I. Saulpagh and 
daughter ; Andrew Hawyer, Albert Rockefeller, Ru- 
fus Lasher and Coonrod I. Saulpagh. The latter 
leaves a wife and six small children, and most of the 
others leave families. They were all residents of 
Germantown, Columbia county. Mr. Rockefeller's 
family had been to Hudson to purchase articles for 
his daughter, who was recently married, and whose 
Saute stood on shore awaiting their returnf when 
they were suddenly hurried into eternity. 


Cartais Rynpers.—The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Newark Advertiser says that a parcel of 
letters, written some years since by this notorious in- 
dividual, President of the Empire Club in New York, 
and the intimate friend of Vice President Dallas, and 
recently found with a convicted forger, fully estab- 
lish the connection of Rynders with a gang of gam- 
blers, some years since expelled from Vicksburg. 


Mr. Farncnity Acguitren.—The trial of Rev 


10 minutes past 6, P. M., as we learn from the Even- 
ing Gazette, returned a verdict of Nor Guitty.— 
There was some expression of feeling in Court when 
it was announced, coinciding with the verdict. 


Horrible Murder at Manchester, N. H.—We learn 
from constable Robertson, of Manchester, N. H. that 
a horrible murder was committed in the neighbor- 
hood of that village on Wednesday night. Mr. Jo- 
nas L. Parker, collector of taxes, who had in his pos- 





two p of money, one about $900, and 
the other about $1600, was called upon about twenty 
minutes past nine o'clock P. M , by a man who asked 
him to go toa Mrs. Bean in Janesville, about three 
quarters of a mile distant, who wanted to see him, it 
was said, on some business, as she was to leave town 
in the morning cars. He took his lantern and went 
with the man, who called for him. The next that 
was known of him, he was found in some pine woods 
about fifty rods from his own door, horribly man- 
led and dead, and the smaller parcel of money gone 
rom his coat pocket. 

The murderer left a razor and a knife at the place. 
From appearances, it is thought he was badly wounded 
in the right hand. The $1600 was in a wallet, in the 
pantaloons pocket, and thus escaped pillage. 


The Manchester Murder.—The person suspected of 
the diabolical murder of Mr Jonas L. Parker, in Man- 
chester, is a man named Jeremiah Carter, a to 
ingens N.H. The wife of Carter has identified the 
knife found near the body as one belonging to her 


husband. $500 is offered for his apprehension. 


The Williamstown College, on Tuesday evenin 
last, met with a serious Joss in the conflagration o 
the spacious brick Observatory, attached to the col- 
lege of the lower classes. The college records, much 
valued for their antiquity, and much philosophical 
apparatus, were stored in the vaults of the building, 
and very little of this was saved. The private library 
of William Pratt, Esq., was in part preserved, al- 
though many, and probably a full half, of the valua- 
ble books it contained, were totally destroyed or much 
injured. 


A melancholy accident occurred at London, on the 
6th ult. in the workshop of an engineer named u- 
da. A steamboat boiler, whose stren they were 
trying, bursted with a frightful explosion, killing 
three of the workmen, and wounding eight other , 
sons so severely that their lives were despaired of. 





LECTURES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Addison Davis of Lynn will lecture on Capital 
Punishment at the following places: 


Middleton, Wednesday, April 9 
Andover, Thursday, “« 
Methuen, Friday, o mn. 
East Bradford, Saturday, “12. 
Haverhill, Sunday, “« 13. 
West Newbury, Monday, ae 
Amesbury, Tuesday, “+ 
Newburyport, Wednesday, “tb. 
Essex, Thursday, Gre Ti 
Manchester, Friday, s 18. 


Friends in the above towns will make the nece 
sary arrangements. 


ESSEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIBTY. 


A quarterly meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at D: ’s Hall, Man- 
pril 20th, at 1 


chester, commencing on 
o'clock, P. M. and a y- 

C. L. Remond, Frederick Douglass, Henry Clapp, 

Jr. ee N. wit gg Ap Addison oats cuneies pect- 
d to be present. € anticipate a highly in i 

convention, sail hope to have a tremendous gathering 

of the true-hearted of ‘ Old Essex,’ and of other abo- 

litionists. Come one, come all. ; 

MARY P. KENNY, See. 








Salem, March 27th, 1845. 
NOTICE. 

The annual meeting of the Infant School Associa- 
tion took place in their room on Tuesday March 
25, at which the following persons were chosen offi- 
note See the ee Thomas Cole, President ; 
B. P. Bassett, Vice-President; Henry W Sec- 


April. Every member is requested to be as 
eee i ~ will come them. 
Boston, ', 1845. 





























York, March 3, 1845. 





POETRY. REFORMATORY. From the Christian Citizen. 
WAR WITH ENGLAND. 
From the Pennsylvania Freeman. > Here are the proceedings of a meeting, equally ‘ In case of a war with ise - 
LINES i 


Written on hearing that the joint resolutions for the 
admission of Texas into the Union had passed both 
Houses of Congress. 


One more dark spectre at the board, 
Haunted by wild unrest, 

With the black shadow on her brow, 
Like a dead, unbidden guest! 


And Freedom, in her virgin white, 
Strides past with warning cry, 
Like pale Cassandra wandering wild 
When the fatal hour was nigh! 


The lying priest his sacrifice 
Of human hearts still burns, 
And with his own wierd sorcery 
The truth to falsehood turns. 


The seeker after power and place 
Bows at oppression’s shrine, 

And signing the scroll in human blood, 
Says, ‘I am ever thine!’ 


Unheeding of their famished cry, 
God’s poor forsaking thus,— 

Unheeding of that sad appeal, 
‘Do not abandon us! ’ 


Oh Lord, wert thou a vengeful God, 
Were not thy anger stirred, 

And palsied the tongues of these palterers 
With thine eternal word ! 


But stay !—Colossal though they be, 
Your schemes are foiled—Unfurled 

Our ensign streams on the wind—behold ! 
Our field is all the world! 


Spurning disguise and coward fear, 
Our phalanx, still the same, 

Bears slow, but all unwavering, 
Right onward to its aim. 


Ve shall have Freedom's hosts appeal, 
And shout the victor-cry 

O'er them, when ye have smothered quite 
The fire of liberty : 


Within each bruised heart on which 

Ye have profanely trod— 
When ye stifle within the human soul, 

The ‘still small voice ' of God! 
WORCESTER. 





From the Cleveland Herald. 
THE FIREMAN. 


Amid the flames he stood, 


And the white smoke formed his wreath— 


And the swelling waves, of the fiery flood, 


Came surging from beneath. 


The crackling timbers reeled— 


And the brands came gleaming down, 


Like the scattered wealth that the forests yield, 


When their autumn leaves are brown. 


The tempest howled in wrath, 


And the fire wheeled madly on, 


And the embers far, on the wind’s wild path, 


Through the murky night, had gone. 


Yet there, in his pride, he stood, 


With a steady hand, and strong : 


An@®his axe came down on the burning wood, 


Till the heart of the old oak rung. 


There was many an earnest eye 
? , 


Through the rolling smoke, that gazed, 


While he stood, with his dauntless soul, and high, 


Where the hottest fire-brands blazed. 


And prayers were faltered forth, 


From the aged and the young, 


For the safety of many a household hearth 


On the strokes of his strong arm hung. 


There was many a proud knight there, 


With his mantle round him rolled, 


That aloof, in the light of that sweeping fire, 


Stood shivering in the cold. 


And oft from the firemen’s bands 


A summons for aid was heard ; 


But never the tips of their well-gloved hands, 


From their ermined cloaks were stirred. 


And no white and fervent lip 


For their welfare or safety prayed ; 


For no children’s weal and no mother's hope 


In the strength of their arms were stayed. 


Were I searching earth's mingled throng 


Ror shelter, my claim would be 


A hand, like that Fireman's, nerved and strong, 


And a fearless heart for me. 


Cleveland, Feb. 15, 1845. H. E. G. 





From the Dublin Nation. 
OUR FAITH. 
The slave may sicken of his toil, 
And at his task repine— 
The manly arm will dig the soil 
Until it reach the mine ; 
No toil will make the brave man quail, 
No time his patience try, 
And if he use the word * to fail,’ 
He only means—‘ to die.’ 


What is a year in a work like ours? 
The proudest ever planned— 

To stay oppression’s withering powers, 
And free our native land ! 

Oh! many a year were bravely past, 
And many a life well lost, 

If blessings such as these, at last, 
Were purchased at their cost! 


The séed that yields our daily bread 
Not for a year we reap, 

But when the goodly grain we spread, 
We hold the labor cheap— 

Yet ere the winter’s snow appears, 
Must other seeds be sown, 

For man consumes the golden ears 
As quickly as they’re grown. 


Not so the harvest Freedom yields, 
*T will last for ages long, 

If those who till her glorious fields 
Be steadfast, brave, and strong ; 
Shall we, then, hopelessly complain, 

Because its growth is slow, 
When thousands die before the grain 
Is ripened, which they sow ? 





SPRING IS COMING. 

BY MR. NACK. 
Who was deaf and dumb from his Childhood. 
Spring iscoming! Spring is coming! 
Birds are chirping, insects humming, 
Flowers are peeping from their sleeping, 
Streams escaped from winter's keeping, 
In delightful freedom rushing, 
Dance along in music gushing 
Scenes of late in deadness saddened, 
Smile in animation gladdened ; 
All is beauty, all is mirth, 
All is glory upon earth: 
Shout we then in Nature's voice, 
Welcome Spring! Rejoice ! Rejoice ! 
Spring is coming—come, my brother, 
Let us rove with one another, 
To our well remembered wild-wood, 
Flourishing in Nature's childhood ; 
Where a thousand flowers are springing, 
And a thousand birds are singing ; 
Where the golden sunbeams quiver 
On the verdure girdled river ; 
Let our youth of feeling out, 
To the youth of Nature shout, ‘ 
While the waves repeat our voice, 
Welcome Spring! Rejoice! Resotcs ! 











novel and significant as a ‘sign of the times.’ All 
honor to these industrious, courageous and intelligent 
women of New-York! May the women ofthe whole 
land rise for justice and equal rights and privileges. 
From the New-York Workingman's Advocate. 


The meeting on Thursday at the City Hall was 
well attended. Jt was an interesting but humilia- 
ting spectacle, to see so large an audience of the 
fair daughters of America, sixty odd years after the 
Declaration of Independenee, in a time of profound 
peace, assembled to declare that they were suffer- 
ing evils precisely similar in character to, and scarce- 
ly less in extent than those inflicted on the indus- 
trious classes by monarchical tyranny! It was grati 
fying, however, to find, that at last the working 
women are looking to something further than the 
pitiful palliatives. with which they have for years 


been deluded deeper and deeper into the mire of| 8° 


dependant poverty. The following account of the 
proceedings of the meeting is from the Herald -— 


MEETING OF THE FEMALE INDUSTRY ASSO- 
CIATION IN THE CITY HALL, YESTERDAY. 


Seldom, or never, did the Superior Court of the 
City Hall, contain such an array of beauty and suf- 
fering, together with common sense and order, 
as it did yesterday, on the occasion of meeting 
of the Female Industrial classes, in their endeavors 
to remedy the wrongs and oppressions under which 
they labor, and, for some time past, have labored. 
At the hour appointed for the adjourned meeting, 
four o’clock, about 700 females, generally of the 
— pene age and ap were assem- 

ed; and, after a trifli , a young lady ste 
ped forward, and in ae Py diffident po 
moved that Miss Gray take the Chair, which having 
been put and carried in the usual business-like way, 

Miss ay (a young woman, neatly dressed, of 
some 22 or 24 years of age, fair complexion, thought- 
ful and intelligent cast of a came for- 
ward from the back part of the room. She proceed- 
ed to make a few observations on the nature and 
objects of their movements and intentions, and 
stated that, finding the class she belonged to were 
unable to support themselves, honestly and respec- 
tably, by their industry, under the present prices 
they received for their work, had, therefore, come 
to the determination of endeavoring to obtain some- 
thing better, by appealing to the public at large, 
and showing the amount of suffering under which 
they at present labored. She then went on to 
give instances of what wages they were in the habit 
of receiving in different branches of the business 
in which she was engaged, and mentioned several 
employers by name who only paid them from 10 to 
18 cents per day; others, who were ficient in 
the business, after 12 or 14 hours hard labor, 
could only get about 25 cents per day; one employ- 
er offered them 20 cents per day, and said that if they 
did not take it, he would obtain girls from Con- 
necticut, who would work for less even than what 
he offered, The only employer who had done 
them justice was Mr. Beck, of Fourteenth street, 
who only allowed his girls to be out about two 
hours, when he complied with their reasonable de- 
mands. He was a man who was worthy the thanks 
of every girl present, and they wished him health, 
wealth, and happiness. How was it possible that 
on such an income they could support themselves 
decently and honestly, let alone supporting widow- 
ed mothers, and some two, three, or four helpless 
brothers and sisters, which many of them had ?— 
Pieces of work for which they last year got seven 
— this year they could only get three shil- 

ings. 

female stepped forward (in the course of her 
address, which was listened to with the greatest at- 
tention, she recommended their ‘ never giving up 
the ship,’ or being intimidated by foreign influence) 
and enquired if the association was confined to any 
one branch of business, or was it open to all who 
were suffering under like privations and injustice ? 

The Chairwoman observed that it was opened to 
all who were alike oppressed, and it was only by a 
firm co-operation they could accomplish what they 
were laboring for. 

Another female of equally interesting appear- 
ance, [Mrs, Storms,] then came forward and said, 
that it was necessary the nature and objects of 
the party should be distinctly understood, particu- 
larly by those who were immediately interested ; 
their own positing should be fully known. If the 
supply of labor in the market was greater than the 
demand, it followed, as a matter of course, that they 
could not control the prices; and, therefore, it 
would be well for those present to look around 
them and see into what other channels they could 
turn their industry with advantage. There were 
many branches of business in which men were em- 
ployed that they could as well fill. Let them me- 
morialize the merchants in the dry goods depart- 
ment, for instance, and show them this also—that 
there were hundreds of females in this city who 
were able to keep the books as well as any man in 
it. There were various other branches in which 
men were employed, for which females alone were 
suitable and intended. Let these men go to the fields 
and seek their livelihood as men ought to do, and leave 
the females their legitimate employment, There were 
the drapers also, and a number of other branches of 
trade in which females could be as well, if not better 
and more properly employed. By these means, 
some thousands would be afforded employment in 
branches much more valuable to themselves and 
the community generally. She then proceeded to 
recommend those present to be moderate in their 
demands, and not to ask for more than the circum- 
stances of trade would warrant, for if they acted 
otherwise, it would tend to their more ultimate ruin, 
Under present circumstances, a very few years 
broke down their constitutions, and they had no 
other resource but the alms-house, and what could 
bring this about sooner than the bread and water 
diet and the rough shelter, which many of them at 
present were obliged to put up with? 

The proceedings of the previous meeting were 
then read and approved of. 

A number of delegates from the following trades 
entered their names to act as a Committee to regu- 
late future proceedings :—tailoresses, plain and 
coarse sewing, shirt makers, book-folders and 
stitchers, cap-makers, straw workers, dress makers, 
crimpers, fringe and lace makers, &c., &c. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
agreed to :— 


Whereas, The young women attached to the dif- 
ferent trades in the city of New-York, having toiled 
a long time for a remuneration totally inadequate 
for the maintenance of life, and feeling the truth of 
the Gospel assertion, that ‘the laborer is worthy of 
his hire,’ have determined to take upon themselves 
the task of asserting their rights against unjust and 
mercenary employers. It must be remembered by 
those to whom we address ourselves, that our ob- 
ject is not extortion ; our desire, not to reap advan- 
tages which will be denied to our employers. The 
boon we ask is founded upon right, alone! The 
high prices demanded by tradesmen for their goods, 
renders them amply able to advance wages to a 
standard, which, while it obviates the present cause 
of complaint, will render laborers the more cheer- 
ful at their work, and still more earnest and wil- 


refore, ; 
Resolved, That in order to carry out the views 
expressed in the preamble, and to raise the requi- 
site funds for the assistance of those whose situa- 
tions render such assistance necessary, that we 











that a ‘war with England’ was as cerwin as the 


great battle of Armageddon, -faced 
tions —* Ay ap ntiments of this event have 

nerated a fund of patriotism, which sees i 
in our political lescles but bloody pal rly a 4 
a war, nor recognises any other virtue than a watch- 
ful and malignant jealousy of ‘our old and natural 
enemy.’ ‘This carefully cherished sentiment and 
attitude of apprehension have cost the United 
States about ,000,000 since the last ‘ war with 
England,’ —‘ enough to buy such another island.’ 

early three-fourths of the whole revenue of the 
country are annually expended in putting it in an 
attitude of defence against that power. e long, 
bloated purse of the Government, too stringently 
closed to emit a fourpence for any great public 
work of a pacific character, “wore ‘ millions for 
defence’ in any swamp or wilderness, or barren 
promontory on the coast, liable to an attack ‘in 
case of a war with England’ If a great national 
road is to be built, why its necessity must be estab- 
lished ‘ in case of a war with d’ Vain are 
all applications to the Government for aid or con- 
sent to clear out rivers, erect break-waters, light- 
houses, or construct long routes of intercommuni- 
cation, unless they have a decided reference to the 
contingency of ‘a war with England.’ dt fosters 
no genius with its patronage, which conceives or 
invents any other benefits to humanity than paizhan 
guns, sub-marine batteries, percussion caps, and huge 
steam squirt-guns for deluging an enemy’s ship with 
scalding water,—‘ in case of a war with England.’ 
Upon this great law of defence—we say it with rev- 
erence to the allusion—hang all the laws and proph- 
ets, and political religion of this Government. Its 
only accessible side is so palpable to the public, 
that no one asks its support to a great work of uni- 
versal utility, without appealing to its ruling passion 
by exaggerating the benefits of the enterprise, ‘in 
case of a war with England.’ As illustrative of this 
policy and necessity, Mr. Whitney, in his recent 
memorial to Congress for its aid and sanction to 
construct a railroad from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific ocean, mentions, as first among its ifi- 
cent benefits, the facility of ‘concentrating all the 
forees of our vast country at any point from Maine 
to Oregon, in the interior or on the coast, ‘in case 
of a war with England, of course. 

‘In case of a war with England?’ Letus for a 
mou-ent analyze that idea, which has been rendered 
so familiar to the public mind. And here we would 
not inquire into the cause of such a war, for however 
‘holy and just’ a war may be blasphemously called, 
it never affects the case ; it never relieves its moral 
consequences of one feature of the curse which 
the Almighty has attached toa resort to arms. ‘The 


cause of a war with England—which a majority of 


our Southern and Western legislators are trying 
to provoke—is a question of oie | with re- 
gard to the possession of the Oregon Territory.— 
Neither England, the United States, nor Spain, has 
so good a title to that territory, as Ahab had to 


Naboth’s vineyard, the nuncio, or letters patent of 


the Pope to the contrary pa he: pace niny Let the 
ight of discovery of an inhabited region be pleaded 
by Jesuits at the bar of the Pope, where it was in- 
vented: the law of common sense and common 
honesty rejects such pagan policy. = - 
A war with England, would be a war of desola- 


tion upon all the interests of humanity, and carry, 


through all the regions of the race, a curse whose 


malignity the light of eternity alone would disclose. 


A war with England now! Christian, look out upon 


the heathen, and contemplate the wide-reaching 
ruin, the blackness of darkness, which such a catas- 
trophe would bring over the dark habitations of 


fallen man, to the uttermost corners of the earth, 


The sun of the Gospel, for centuries, has been 
eclipsed with human blood ; and would you see its 
annular, emerging rays enshrouded by another san- 


guinary deluge, leaving the lands on which they 


tall to sink back into the starless night of paganism ? 
Adjust the terrible consequences of such a war to 
these higher latitudes of hope, to which the human 
family have been raised by civilization and christi- 
anity. Where were your Missionary Stations dur- 
ing the last war; your mission ships; your prepa- 
rations for preaching the Gospel of Truth among 
the heathen? Had you any of either upon the 
ocean or on a foreign land to be periled in the con- 
flict between two Christian nations? Let us assist 
your imagination in sketching a scene which a co- 
lision with Great Britain would draw in lines of fire 


in the sight of the new-built churchs on a heathen 
coast: 


War has been declared between the two great 


Anglo-Saxon nations for a territory, which each 
would feel too poor to buy, if to take a single infant 
on its mother’s breast and hang it on the gibbet were 
the purchase price. There are two proud ships, 
who yesterday were brothers, oma, A some 


small seaport on the coast of India. ch has on 


board half a score of missionaries, ‘ shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of Peace, and sent in a 
government ship to preach the heart-subduing truths 
of the Christian religion to the benighted pagan. 


There, a little way from the shore, is the humble 


missionary-house, and the old toil-worn missionary 
stands with tears of joy in the door, waiting to greet 


the new band of laborers to the mission-field. The 


native children of his school press round him and 


share his joy, while their fathers and all the rude 
heathen of the hills run down to the beach to see 
the approaching ships. Slowly they near each other 
and the land; one bearing in the starry drapery at 
its mast-head, a gilded eagle, the other a lion, and 


on their decks men in black and men in red, but)» 


all speaking the same language, and professing to 
be children of the same heavenly F on A sign 
of mutual recognition passes between the two ships, 
and a hundred doors instantly open in their sides, 
disclosing rows of large-mouthed cannon. Ever 

man on board brandishes a long silver-handle 

butcher knife or a loaded musket, except the mis- 


sionary, who carries a Bible at his side, instead of 


the cartridge-box. A moment of silence ensues, 
while an American and lish minister of the 
Gospel of Peace pray to the of battles to fight 


for both the eagle and the lion. Then like floating 
volcanoes, the two vessels belch forth at each other 
from their iron craters, fire and smoke and torrents 
of red lava. Rocking and reeling in the reddened 
sea, the tall-masted ships approach each other amid 
the horrid conbustion, The tempest of fire and 


falling of masts ; the ce Brac ry Mere ing men; 


the groaning of the broken-ri 


the hoarse braying of the battle trumpet; the oaths 
and fierce imprecations of maddened human _be- 
ings, all mingling their hellish echoes in the fiery 
chaos, are to the unconverted pagans on the shore 
the sound of the*feet which profess to ‘ bring good 
tidings of great joy to all people.’ To their unen- 
lightened hearts; i ministration of fire and ~~ 


Christian nations! Follow those missionaries to the 
Peart sang at mat decks of the two disman- 















VOLUME XV.—No ye 








and evil P But nevertheless} has been chosen Senator. of this Commonwealth for 
report, until death. tem | }two years from the 4th of March 


occasioned 
Bates. In the Senate Mr. Davis received 25 out of 
yotes given. In the House 200 votes were given, 
were for Goy. Davis. This restores the repre- 
sentation in the Senate from Massachusetts as it was 
under the administration of Mr. Van Buren, Daniel 
Webster and John Davis. 


Shaving. —A correspondent of the Newark 
Paris, sans the following in- 


i 
i 


contrary of what I would have them do unto 
viz: assist to keep them in grievous 
hour of which (Thos. Jefferson says) i i 
more misery than whole ages of that which 
forefathers rose in rebellion to resist. But I 
quite easy. I vote on, I help govern on. I am 
willing to hold any office I may be elected to under 
the Constitution. And Iam still a Christian. I pro- 
fess on. I find no difficulty in keeping covenant 
both with Christ and the Constitution. I can both 
do, aud not do unto others as I would that they 
should do unto me. I don’t believe in this non-resis- 
tance no-; ism ! 


U 
i 


5 & 


but it hangs a man for bringing a negro slave from 
Africa. Se aveat a crime is it to injure the profits 
of the domestic slave trade, by prosecuting the for- 
eign slave trade! And I, being a Christian, cheer- 
fully concur, I vote on; I help govern on; I pro- 
fess on. I am braced up on the right and left hand 

honorable slavebolding functionaries of my own 
choice, and with whom Lam in good league. To- 
gether we pull the wires of political craft. Together 
we sit in judgment—honoring one man-thief, and 
hanging at the yard-arm. ‘This is ‘ righteous 
judgment ? this is Republican Christianity! And 
So We wrap it up. Wea for law and order at all 
hazards. Strange that any Christian should with- 
draw from such a glorious government—Free- 
dom’s last hope! But we are fallen on fanatical 
times! 

Jesus Christ forbids me to resist evil-doers b 


that hate us. For this reason, we have regular Christ- 
ian chaplains to pray for us, and call down the smiles 
of God on our holy murders. Thus Christ and Be- 
lial are brought ito perfect concord. ‘Here is 
wisdom’ (in a mystery.) ‘Let him that hath under- 
standing count the humber of the beast’—666. 

I see it all; and yet I insist that] am as good a 
Christian as ever. Ifellowship all; 1 vote on; I 


help govern on; I profess on; and I glory in being 


at once a devoted Christian, and a no less devote 
adherent to the awe | government. I will not 
give in to those miserab 

will not throw away my political influence, and 
leave unprincipled men to 


they see fit to reform, 
he Constitution says—‘Congress shall have 


power to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal” &c, I to this. Iendorse it. I swear 
to help carry it through. I vote for men to hold 
office, who are sworn to supportall this. What then, 
am I less a Christian? Is not war a Christian ser- 
vice? Is it not perfectly Christian to murder hun- 
dreds of thousands of fellow human beings; to rav- 
ish defenceless females, sack and burn cities, and 
enact all the other cruelties of war? Out upon 
these new-fangled scruples! This is the ie 

we 


to forgive injuries, and love our enemies! 


only do it alljn true love, nothing can be more 


Christian than wholesale murder! 
Why then shouldn’t Congress have power to 
declare war ; and why shouldn’t we Christians dele- 


te to them this power, and swear to back them up 
in exercising it at their discretion! Or why should 


not the Congress of a Christian people be impow- 
ered by their constituents to issue letters of marque 
and reprisal? These letters are nothing but commis- 
sions to rob and kill people on the high seas, if they 
belong to the nation with whom we are at war. 


And is not this Christian? If I take a letter of 


marque and reprisal, and go out in my well-manned, 
fast-sailing vessel in quest of booty, what harm is 
there in that? It may be I shall overhaul a rich In- 
diaman worth half a million. After trying their 
best to run away from me, perhaps the crew will 


resist me. But I will board, and cut nine-tenths of 


them in pieces. Then I will just bring my prize 
into port, deliver up the pauperized widows, or- 
phans, &c. to government, pay off my men, and 
settle down on an independent fortune. Is not this 
all Christian-like? Cannot I help build a meeting- 
house, endow an academy or a college, liberally 
contribute to send the gospel to the heathen, be a 
church member in good standing, and go to heaven 
through the merits of the atonement? Where is 
the infidel that doubts it? I go for the Union, the 
Constitution, republicanism, democracy, law, order, 
authorized war, legal robbery and murder—all in 
the name of Christ (the great non-resistant Redeemer 
without a blush! 





Rev. Sypner Sarrxa. The London _correspon- 
dent of the Evening Post gives the following no- 
tice of this eminent individual : 

‘A star has disippeared from the literary hori- 
zon—the Rey. Sydney Smith is dead. The Rev. 


gretted by all persons and parties. Certainly he 


was one of the wittiest of English writers, and his 


wit was ever employed in the right direction—in 
support of what was just and true, and in demol- 


ley’s Letters, in whic 


Catholics, is, as a whole, considered his most felic- 


itous performance. He also attacked, successfully, 


the old game and other obnoxious laws. Those 
who regarded the deceased as a mere joker, formed 


a most unworthy notion of his character. He was 


aripe scholar, a polished gentleman, a powerful 
pe yo nt writer, and an upright, charitable, and 
honorable man. Among the many things by which 


he will be remembered, will be the circumstance of 


his having been the originator of the famous Edin- 
burgh Review, the fame of which is now Euro- 
pean.’ 





Ore Bout in New-Ornteans.—The New-Or- 


leans Picayune, in describing Ole Bull’s ‘Ni : 
says: : 

‘Had this piece been called an overture to The 
Apple Orchard, a cavatina on a pair of Saddle 


a fantasia on Fried Tripe, or by any other 


modest title, it would have been just as 


of Ni and greatly more toa 
portion pa of ie audience. The fault of this musi- 
cal composition is in attempting to do an impossi- 


bility. pe ey merits we are far from de- 
nying; but the Falls of ‘Niagara’isa stretch be- 
yond utmost tension of catgut! 


asta ong nape He roe ale hare 





annexation made pri g or quite 
ridiculous. correspondent of the N. Y. Express 
says: 


* You will see man fanay seequnts of Ms. Bah 
inson’s hy . Mr. D. personified Texas, 
or as some say, a8 a fair young lady 
with black hair, dark 


, features, altogeth- 
age, fin good pnp of oven pret 














 Onecon.—The yeas and nays in the Senate, on 
i See a 





el , Porter, Simmons, 





inst., to fill the va- 


Daily Advertiser, at 
of barbarism 


* At Caen, but a short distance from Rouen, there is 
girls resort, and stand hour 
owing hair, rich and 
additional lustre from the contrast wi 
naked shoulders. This is the resort of merchant bar- 
bers, some of whom come even from England. The 
merchants pass along amon 
color, texture, evenness, and other qualities of the 
beautiful fleece, haggle for a sous, and finally buy.— 
The hair, then, after being 
to the head, is weighed and paid for, and the girl 
goes home to prepare for another shearing, or perhaps 
to purchase a husband with her money. An Ameri- 
rl prefers to let her hair turn to silver on her 
ead, or if it must be cut off, to enjoy the crop 


a market, whither yo 
after hour with their 


them, examine the 


cut as closely as possible 


U. S. Ship Princeton—In the trial on Saturday of 
the new propeller (commonly called Stevens's Scull) 
attached to the Princeton, we learn that in 
the distance of 11 miles, her 
one mile and a third beyond 
made a short time before with Ericson’s 
under precisely similar circumstances. 

, we presume she can average 
12 miles an hour—a wonderful feat, when we con- 
occupied by it is, in comparison 
with the hull of the ship, much less than the relative 
proportion of the palm of the hand to the human 
body. We saw the Princeton while she was in the 
dry dock at Gosport, and were struck with the re- 
markable fact that so simple a contrivance, occupy- 
ing a space almost imperceptible, should be the agent 
of propelling a ship 12 miles an hour. The plan of 
Stevens’ Scull was communicated by letter by the 
inventor to Dr. Hare of Philadelphia, in 1805,—NVor- 


t which she had 


vens's scull, there 


Sacacity or A Dos. On Friday evening, an in- 
toxicated man, whose name we suppress from consid- 
eration of the feelings of his friends, walking near the 
Worcester railroad, by its junction with Tremont 
st. fell across the track and there lay. 
, which, after looking at the repre- 
umanity, immediately betook him- 
self to a tenement in the vicinity, and by barking and 
scratching, induced an individual to open the door. 
The dog continued barking and in various modes en- 
deavored to make the person follow him. After a 
while, the person followed the dog till he came to the 
place where the dog’s master lay with his head across 
the track. The intoxicated man was rescued from his 
perilous situation, and in a few minutes, the railroad 
cars passed the place !—Boston Times. 


Arrest upon Suspicion —We learn that Captain 
Gray, of this city, was arrested on Friday last, upon 
the charge of being engaged in the slave trade upon 
the coast of Africa, a few months since, while com- 
mander of the brig Agnus, of this port. He g 
the bail ($5000) required by Judge Hall, the District 
Judge, to appear in Court at Newcastle, and take his 
trial in June next. 

s, we hear, were preferred by the Hon. 
ise, he having cause to suspect the brig 
when on the coast of Brazil.— Wilmington ( Delaware) 


ie non-resistant notions. I 


on government 
alone, Iam determined to lend them what little 
respectability I have, to keep them in countenance till 


(> Isaac T. Horprnr, the venerable Quaker, and 
the exceedingly useful Agent of the New-York Pris- 
on Association, visited Sing-Sing Prison on Sunday, 
and addressed both the male and female prisoners. 
His remarks were singularly appropriate, and were 
listened to with deep interest. 
man will do more to promote wholesome discipline 


The visits of such a 
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Furniture and Feather § 


No. 43, up starrs, Nortw sip Brac KSTonp 

Between Haxovek and Any Streets, Bos. ty § 

HERE may be found a general assor rots, 

FURN E and FEATHERS, yt "7 

to suit all, and at low prices too for the’ guj? 

eash or on credit. Purchasers are rogues ae i, @ 

before purchasing elsewhere. bey @ 

C. W. BRABROo, 

N. B. The first price is the only price om 
small discount for cash. » CReent 

March 14. 


NEW BOOKS. 
LOWERS FOR CHILDREN, by 1 
Child; Letters from New-York, (new cg. 7 
Hours of Communion, by E. H. Chapin; Sent ‘ 
ra, or Flowers from the Grave of a Child. 4 hea ; 
Bacon. The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Hee 
for 1845, edited by Miss 8. C. Edgarton - wasn ; 
riety of other Books, Albums, &c. suitab|e for Ch im 

rs er Year's Presents. brs, a 

or y BELA MARSH 
. 20. tf 25 Combi, 


PROSPECTUS, ; 
HE subscriber proposes to publish _ 
ANTI-SLAVERY DESIGNS,—1, enn,” 


THE NUBIAN SLAVE 


The series will consist of seven Designs, drays, 
stone, and bound together in book form; the ».” 
mediate pages being occupied by a poem, wh 
uniting the scenes, preserves the unity of his, 

Tue First a 
Is a vignette Tirie Pace, embodying the emi). 
of American Liberty. * : Ying the emblen, 4 
Tur Srcorp : 
Is the Arrican Famity, sitting at THE poo, 
Tarm nut. In the distance are the slavesterp, 
unobserved by them. 1S 
Tur Taino 
Is the Auction Scene. 
Tur Fovrrn ; 
Is the Seranation oF Tue Famity spray yy 
SALE. 
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Tue Firrn 
Represents the Branpinea anv Scovuraing. 
Tue Sixta 

Is the Escare of the slave family. 

Tar Severtu 
Shews the family runsurD WITH BLooDnoyyy © 
OVERTAKEN AND SHOT. '@ 
It is proposed to publish by subscription, bea > 
the market is so glutted with all sorts of productions 
it is the only safe way to introduce A new ry, 
The application of Prorortat Art to Morar Try 
is capable of producing a great, and, as yet, almo, — 
untried force, which the Frrexps oF Humax Fay, 
pom have now an opportunity to test. It is hoped, 
then, that no prejudice against the mode of public. 7 
tion will deter them from lending their names, o,, 
least, from enquiring whether the cause of Ricwtmy | 

not be advanced by this means. 

The work will be got up in the best style, possibie. 
and will be afforded to subscribers at one dollar pe ~ 
‘copy. Those who send $4, or four good names, yj — 
be entitled to rive copies. z 
> Anti-slavery papers, and other papers friend) 
to the cause, are respectfully requested to give thy 4 
Prospectus two or three insertions in their columy 
All orders may be addressed to 25 Cornhill. Ps me 
CHARLES C. GREEY. “Game. 
Boston, March 14, 1845. : 


s ce 
Social Reform Bookstore, 
BELA MARSH, Bc 
No. 25 Cornhill, Boston, : 
HAS FOR SALE, a 
HE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Teachy ~ 
of Health, edited by Joel Shew, M. D. Pre — 
one dollar a volume—24 numbers—in advance: h | 
Shew’s large work on Hydropathy, or the Wae ~ 
Cure ; a new edition, very much enlarged and» ~ 
vised: Conversations on some of the Old Poets.) 
Jas. R. Lowell: Physiological Mysteries and Rer 
lations, by Eugene Beckhard, M. D.: Moral Phy 
ology, or a brief and plain treatise on an_ import 
subject, by a Distinguished Reformer: The wots 
of te gy “He ey odwin, Boyle and others on — 
cial Reform: The Phalanx, Social Reformer, (e 
stitution end By-Laws of Brook Farm Association © 
do. of Hopedale Community: Mrs. Child's Lette 4 
Life of Follen, Dr. Aleott’s Works, the Physiol — 








among the prisoners, than could be effected by any 
array of physical force.— Tribune. 


The following paragraphs from Bombay papers are 
given in the Hong Kong Register 

A fearful accident oceurred at Indore on the 14th 
Several thousand of Brahmins had been as- 
sembled at the palace to receive gifts at the festival 
They were simultaneously descend- 
ing a staircase in crowds, when the structure gave 
way, and in the rush and crash which ensued, one |” 
hundred and ninety-four lives were lost. 

On the 2d ult. Tankeewall, a small town on the 
river Gambia, was stormed by a column of about 200 
baboons, who assailed the natives with great ferocity, 
biting and pelting with sticks and stones in their 
daring attempt to carry off what provision they could 
he inhabitants made a stvut 
counter assault with cutlass and musket, more deadly 
weapons than the monkeys could command. 
running contest, nearly 100 were captured, and since 
sold ; several are here, and seem by their antics to 
have already forgotten the cause of their captivity. 


Discovery of Lithographic Stone in Canada.—Mr. 
Logan, the geologist, at present employed in a geo- 
anada, has made a discovery, says 
the Montreal Gazette, which promises to be of great 
importance. He has found, near lake Simcoe, a great 
bed of lithographic stone—namely, that used in the 
lithographic art for taking the drawings, and pro- 
the impressions on paper. 
bed, that Mr. Logan has explored it for sixty or sev- 
Hitherto, Germany has been the sole 
source from which the world has been supplied with 
this valuable article. 


find in the village. 


logical survey in 


So large is this 


The Printers.—Mr. Severance, now a meinber of 
Congress, says of General Cameron, just elected U. 
8. Senator from Pennsylvania, that somethi 
than twenty years ago, he worked by his side, as a 
journeyman, in Gales & Seaton's printing office, at 
Washington, and boarded at the same house with him. 


Our venerable fellow-citizen, Col. Henry Purkitt, 
entered his ninetieth year on Monday last. He is 
supposed to be the only survivor of the famous Tea 
Party, which destroyed the cargoes of tea in Boston 
harbor, previous to the Revolutionary struggle. The 
aged patriot enjoys remarkable health for one so ad- 
vanced in years.— Boston Mer. Jour. 


gentleman was in his 77th year, and departed re- 


ishing humbug and yee n His ‘Peter Plym- 

Le , under the guise of a coun- 
try curate, he ridiculed the bigoted pretences for- 
merly advocated against the emancipation of the 


Boston.—Ex-Governor Marcus Morton has been 
appointed Collector of Boston, vice Lemuel Williams, 
removed ; and Gen. M’Neil succeeds Mr. Grafton, as 
Collector of the same port. 


Fatal Accident.—A few days since, at the head of 
the Eastern Packet wharf in Boston, a Mr. Murphy, 
of Roxbury, in attempting to stop a startled horse at- 
tached to a cart, was trampled down by the horse, the 
cart passed over his body, and he expired on the spot. 


Attempt to run away.—A negro boy, belonging to 
¥'S. Pickard, Eoq., © lf on board the 
ship Celia, Capt. Thacher, bound to New-York, on 
Wednesday last, and was not discovered till the ship 
had nearly reached the bar. Capt. T. returned, and 
landed him at Cockspur, and he has since been de- 
livered to his master.—Savannah Repub., March 14. 


The house in which John Wesley lived, in West- 
minster, will shortly be pulled down. 
ent the residence of a sweep, and the chapel in which 
he preached his last sermon is used as a warehouse 


Births.—At Accrington, a woman named Pomfret. 
wife of a power-loom cloth-dresser, of four sons, ail 


At Thorp-Arch, the wife of Mr. Wm. Smith, paper 
maker, of twins. This is the third time she has given 
birth to twins within the space of five years. 


An Avalanche.—A few days a great mass of the 
snow which covered the sidoon an 
mountain which overhan i 
the Aveyron, fell upon 


e village and buried four 
houses with their i 


jtants. Several of the inhab- 
itants were dug out alive, but eleven persons perished 


It is said that the 
Castle is valued at 
George IV, contains all the 


d and silver plate at Windsor 
A si gold ser- 
dishes requisite to 

















































































cal and Phrenological Works of Fowler, Grahamw ~ 

others. Spear’s, O’Sullivan’s and Chapin’s Ww 

on Capital Punishment: The Sermons of Rev. 1 

dore Parker, The True Position of Mr. Parker, 

Sermons by Rev. John T. Sargent. Woman ia! 

Nineteenth Century, by 8. Margaret Fuller. 
Feb. 28. tf. 





PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL. 5 

HE citizens of Boston and vicinity are inform! {7 
that James Pripeavx, Teacher of the Piano-Frt © 

and Singing, continues to give instruction to such ~ 
may require his service. For terms, &c. inquind ~ 
the Anti-Slavery Office, 25, Cornhill. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY! 
HE NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION 4 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY have appr ~ 
priated a suitable tenement for the accommodatioa® 
a few more boarding pupils. They will be memes = 
of a family, under the care of the Director of Edu | 
tion, assisted by his wife and other Teachers, andm — 
be subjected to the same treatment and regulati — 
as pupils who are members of the Association. Tt ~ 
name of the Association indicates the idea of cult 
towards the realization of which our efforts will @ 
rected. Systematic, habitual industry is deemed® ~ 
dispensable to education, which should sims # 
harmonious development of the physical, intellectu 
> and religious tendencies in active, prec 
ife. 
We shall consider $100 a year (one half in advan 
asan equivalent for instruction and board, which# © 
simple and without flesh, from which a suitable & ~ 
duction will be made when a pupil comes for sere® 
years, Pupils will be received fora year at any a 
D. MACK, Director of Educatw | 
Broventos Meanows, Northampton, Feb. 15,1 — 
(> Papers friendly to a reorganization of s 
upon the basis of the laws of God and the niu” UM 
man, are requested to notice the above advertise? — 
Feb. 7. 2m 4 N 
a » No 











RESPIRATORS, 


R 
BREATH-WARMING INSTRUMENTS 3 
HE subscriber continues to have Respirators ™ 3 

T ufactured under his immediate direction, 00% : 
ports others from England. The experience ® ° . d, v 

ears has more than confirmed the anticipation 4 
had formed from the philosophical construct?” 
instruments. They are eminently useful pint ‘S 
monary complaints where exposure to anger a 
phere produces evil consequences. During ‘ 2 xs 
winter, several healthy persons have used the™ a 
exceeding comfort when travelling 10 wile 4 
weather, and without any subsequent injuty ‘SKing 
selves. The instruments may be procured # Te 
ston-street, at his agent's, Theodore Meicalf an q 
mont-street, and at several of the Druggist **" 4 
this city and of the country. 1D. os 
; HB. If. BOWDITCH, ® 
VOICES OF THE TRUE-HEARTED |” 

OR sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, ont st 

of the above periodical, published + ecto 
phia. It contains a variety of beautiful se C7 
Also—‘ The Constitutiom a Pro-Slavery a 4 
‘Extracts from the Slave Code, &c.’; ue 0 4 


tions. 4 


Boston, Oct. 12, 1844. 

























































rl 
AGENTS FOR THE LIBERAT™™ 
New-Hamrpsnine.—Leonard Chase, Milfer a 
Vrrwoxt.—Rowland T. Robinson, North 
burg. sytl 4 
Massacnvusetts.—John Levy, Lowel ir 
C. French, Fall River ;—Isaac Austin, V4 Bess | 
Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—George W. } 

Northampton. : 
Ruope-Island.—Amarancy Paine, 
William Adams, Pawtucket. oe 
New-Yorx.—S. H. Gay, New- York pa “oa 
C. Fuller, Skaneateles ;-—-Thomas McCliste’™ | 
terloo ;—Jobn H. Parker, Peru. cree? 
Pewnxsytvaxta.—-M. Preston, ~~ ash 
James Fulton, Jr., Mc Williamstown ;—TboW™ | ~ 
: if WE 
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John Cox, Homerton ;—James 













phia; Josern Furtox, Penningt ronville. i 
On1o.—Lot Holmes, Columbiana. “iph 
ue a 
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